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EDI TORIAL NOTICE. 


The Editor will be glad to consider any MSS., photographs and 
sketches submitted to him, if accompanied by stamped addressed envelope 
‘or return, if unsuitable. 

Country Lire undertakes no responsibility for loss or injury to such 
MSS., photographs or sketches, and only publication in CouNTRY LIFE 
can be taken as evidence of acceptance. 


THE FUTURE OF THE 
BLACKSMITH 


N the general disintegration of village life, accelerated during 
the past twenty years by the introduction of motor Cars, 
the blacksmith’s is the hardest hit of all the local trades. 
Rarely now is the burly, prosperous form, dear to poets, 
to be seen dominating the councils of the village green, and 
still preserving in his majestic, yet jovial mien the dignity proper 
to one descended in Classical, Hebrew and Aryan mythology 
from the gods. Only in small remote villages can the forge be 
seen glowing bright through the open doors, or can it be yet 
said that 

When beddin’ time cam’ round, ilka mither brawly kenn’d 

She wad find her truant laddie at the Auld Smiddie end. 

The causes of the smith’s decline are, most of them, obvious. 
The disappearance of the horse deprives him of the shoeing 
trade, and the substitution of motor cars has not only planted 
in every village a more skilled mechanic as a rival in the procuring 
of miscellaneous repairs, but has brought the local town or even 
factory into competition in this field. Forty or fifty years ago 
the blacksmith was the mechanic of his village. Whatever 
needed repair, from a plough to a child’s toy, went to him. At 
first bicycles were submitted to him, but then the cycle repair 
shops sprang up, then came the garages and an enormous spread 
of quasi-mechanical knowledge among the population which has 
finally deprived his craft of what little mystery remained to it. 
The dwindling of his glamour, coupled with that of his receipts, 
make it difficult, too, for the blacksmith to find a successor to 


carry on his business. The frequency with which the surname 


Smith is still to be found over a forge testifies to the hereditary 
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nature of the business. And if he have a son who will not ming 
the long apprenticeship—as long indeed as his father’s lij2— 
the smith is safe enough in his successor. But otherwise ji. js 
understandable that lads will rather go anywhere than into the 
forge. 

Yet it is to the younger generation that the smith n ast 
look if his craft is to live at all. The State provides them , ith 
an ever-improving education, and, if a boy is destined to 1» a 
blacksmith of the future, can be of enormous service in teac] ng 
him mechanics such as the old smith knew nothing of, bu: a 
knowledge of which is the only hope for his trade. For i js 
obvious that, though the farriery side of the trade has declir :<, 
there is an ever-increasing demand for a more mechan a] 
application of his skill. Most serious landowners have t) ir 
own smith, who, besides doing the farm farriery, is always on 
the spot if a tractor or plough or drilling machine goes wre .¢, 
and thus is able to save any number of valuable days that wo ld 
otherwise have been lost in sending the machine to the near st 
town or waiting till an engineer and his mate chose to come ¢ it. 

A smith with sufficient knowledge to repair, and sufficic at 
plant to renew, the majority of farm breakdowns and gas aid 
oil engine defects would thus have considerable opportun ty 
in districts of small properties and farmer-owners. It is for tiis 
type of go-ahead, independent smith that there is the most 
chance of survival. If he invests a proportion of his capital 
in up-to-date plant, he may in addition get welding, straightening, 
retempering and such like orders from local garages. A knowledge 
of gas and oil engines is a particularly useful acquirement, and 
there are several books on the subject. 

It is not proposed to enumerate here the equipments, one 
or more of which a smith would find within his range. A very 
useful summary may be found in the Rural Industries Intelli- 
gence Bureau’s pamphlet on the blacksmith (No. 4, obtainable 
from the Secretary, 258-262, Westminster Bridge Road, S.E.1), 
They may, however, be briefly suggested : 

A Drilling Machine with a capacity for boring up to a rin. hole, costing 
new from £9 to £25. 

A Treadle Lathe of more than a single gear and over 3}in. centres. Good 
makes are ‘ Drummond,” ‘ Relmac,” “ Patrick”? and ‘‘ Holmes,” costing 
from £20-£40. 

Oxy-acetylene Cutting and Welding Outfit. Though not essential, such 
a plant would open up many opportunities of repair and renewal of parts. 
Costing from {11 to £22, it demands a constant hire of oxygen cylinders, 
and would therefore not be advisable except where a constant supply of 
jobs could be contemplated. 


The question of installing or tapping power is worth the smiths 
consideration. But running an engine from a gas or electric 
main is not usually, owing to the high cost of power in most 
districts, economic. An oil engine is more suitable, but the 
inflammable fuel is a constant danger in proximity to the 
ordinary forge. A good engine would cost about £50. 

The Ministry of Agriculture have a Blacksmith’s Travelling 
Demonstration Van that tours from village to village with 
its equipment of acetylene welding plant, power drill, lathe, 
grinder, bench, tools, etc. An instructor accompanies the van. 

There remain to be considered two side lines which have 
much to recommend them. A circular saw sharpening machin» 
costing from £30 to £35 would, in favourable circumstance 
be a sound investment. Saws sharpened with a file rapid| 
deteriorate, besides spoiling the file, but a machine will do tl 
work mechanically in a quarter of an hour without weakenin 
the temper of the saw. Worn saws can be regulleted with 
suitable grinding wheel and sharpened, and thus be made ; 
good as new. In thickly populated areas a lawn mower grind 
would be a better investment. 

Decorative ironwork is a special branch of the craft whic 
blacksmiths have from time immemorial adopted when sufi 
ciently skilled. There is no doubt that all the coarser ironwor 
in the great country houses, and much of the finer, was th 
work of local smiths, working sometimes from the designs « 
an expert. The demand for wrought iron on a smaller scal 
is just as great to-day as ever. Garden gates and screens, fir 
dogs and fire screens are always needed, though the former hav: 
most frequently to be made to designs. Unless the smith i 
also an artist he is unlikely to be able to design for himself 
and must therefore be able to work to architects’ designs. 

We hope that our readers, especially architects, will try 
to make use of local men in the future and so do something 
to combat the blighting influence of centralisation. Landowner: 
especially can assist the blacksmith of their village by puttins 
him in touch with new ideas and by giving him opportunities 
to renew the blacksmith’s old joy of labour,— 

Which makes my bright hammer to rise and to fall. 
Here’s to old Cole and to young Cole and to old Cole of all. 
Twankydillo, Twankydillo, Twanky dillo dillo dillo, dillo. 
A roaring pair of blowpipes bound round with green willow. 


Our Frontispiece 


UR frontispiece this week is a portrait of the Countess of 
Galloway, who is a daughter of the late Mr. Jacob 
Wendell, of New York, and of Mrs. Wendell, and a sister of the 
Countess of Carnarvon, and whose marriage to the Earl of 
Galloway took place on the 14th of this month, 
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KCOUNTRYNOTES 


S we write, the battle royal between the Parlia- 
mentary “ outs’ and “ins ”’ is at the height of its 
ardour. Some would say in the depths of its welter, 
for in the short time allowed between nomination 

an election there is not enough opportunity for the rival 
ide s and arguments to be accurately defined. In the issue 
ab. ut which we, as agriculturists and lovers of the country 
are concerned, the confusion is, perhaps, not as great. 
Tl » ex-Minister of Agriculture, Mr. Noel Buxton, to the 
de'iands made by agricultural reformers replies with a 
no: possumus. On the other hand, Mr. Stanley Baldwin 
maxes a suggestion with which all parties could easily 
agice if they were to thrash the matter out. It is that the 
greit requirement is continuity of policy. The troubles 
of the farmer have nearly all arisen from the fact that every 
new Ministry seems to think it necessary to turn upside 
down what was done by its predecessor. A great point 
would be gained if the leaders and the led alike would agree 
to uphold what has been done by their predecessors. It 
is not suggested that change should not take place, only 
that it should be postponed until it can be examined care- 
fully and impartially by the experts on both sides of the 
House. For years past the farmer has not known where 
he has been standing, and promises have been made only 
to be broken. ‘The period in which we are living is not 
unlikely to end in greater agricultural prosperity if the 
industry be allowed to work out its own salvation without 
being at the mercy of every victor at the polling stations. 
Continuity of policy ought to be a settled principle as far 
as production of food is concerned. 


[.ADY BYNG OF VIMY, in a very charming 

letter which will be found in our Correspondence 
pages this week, draws a beautiful picture of a bit of the 
old world in the new. Her letter will recall, especially 
to our Scottish readers, the numerous songs which 
describe or, rather, take for granted the presence of the 
spinning wheel in the old cottage homes where wool was 
carded and spun for the purpose of producing home-made 
clothes. The essence of many of them may be given in 
the opening couplet of one : 

I sit on my creepie and spin at my wheel, 
And think on the laddie who lo’ed me so weel. 

Lady Byng tells us of the interesting “ habitant,” as old- 
‘ashioned ‘in his methods to-day as he was in the period of 
the ‘‘ intendants ” who ruled Quebec. The family found 
oy her, and of which she gives us photographs, was that of 
in old French-Canadian up in the lovely Gatineau Valley. 
‘t is easy for us with these songs in our heads to realise the 
og house, the ‘‘ Cotter’s Saturday Night ” kind of a family, 
he small farm, and the sheep, kept for their wool, which 
s carded and spun entirely at home and from which is 
nade every woollen garment needed by the family. They 
iave a language very suitable to their patriarchal ways, a 
anguage that Lady Byng finds difficult to understand, 
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“‘an astounding blend of mediaval French local patois, 
sprinkled with English that is totally incomprehensible till 
one has heard it frequently spoken.’ Would not poet 
Burns have been delighted to have fallen upon that cottage 
if he had followed out his determination, at one time 
strong, to emigrate ? 


FROM now until the banquet to be given at Stationers’ 

Hall on November 5th the famous publishing firm 
of Longmans, Green and Co. will be celebrating its bi- 
centenary. Its foundation was laid by an_ industrious 
apprentice, Thomas Longman, who, having inherited 
certain property from his merchant relations in Bristol, 
was able on the death of the owner to purchase W. ‘Taylor's 
publishing business in Paternoster Row at ‘The Sign of 
the Ship. This is the famous No. 39, which, except for 
the years spent in rebuilding it after a fire, the Longmans 
have occupied for two hundred years—a period which has 
witnessed the reign of five Georges, a William, a Victoria 
and an Edward. As well as being a prosperous firm 
it has earned a reputation for honour and generosity, a 
great distinction if there be taken into account the diffi- 
culties of publishing and the neediness of authors in the 
eighteenth century. Readers were not so numerous as 
they are now. Only 500 copies were printed of the Lyrical 
Ballads of Coleridge and Wordsworth, and the copyright 
was ultimately written down as worthless. It took five 
years to sell 500 copies printed of Wordsworth’s “ Excur- 
sion.”” But ventures like these—-and they were many 
had the effect of bringing the Longmans into touch with 
the literary celebrities of the day and they managed the 
business with enterprise tempered by the application o! 
sound business principles. From the first many of their 
publications were educational in character, and big books 
were the fashion of the day when every country gentleman 
had the ambition to own a library. 


THE POPLAR “TREE. 
Tree of continual benison, 
Still, on the air, in unison 
Hang all your heart-shaped leaves, 
And all who pass beneath are blessed. 
In autumn by your gold, 


In summer by your g 
And in the winter cold 
3y outstretched branches 


een, 


Where your leaves have been. 
Tree of continual benison, 

In autumn gay, 

In winter keen 

Let me walk the way 

Where you are planted, 
Silent and still, 

Not even bird-enchanted. 


ANNE IT. Brown. 


ANOTHER source from which the firm drew strength 

and influence was that of their periodical publications, 
of which the most celebrated was the Edinburgh Review. 
It was founded in the year 1802, owing its inception chiefly 
to Sidney Smith, who wrote no fewer than nine articles 
in the first number, while Francis Jeffrey wrote six and 
Lord Brougham three. It was at first agreed that no 
payment should be made. Thomas Norton Longman 
happening to be visiting Edinburgh in the year of its founda- 
tion, it was agreed between him and Constable that they 
should be jointly responsible for the publication. It was 
very soon discovered that the no-payment practice was 
not sound, and it was agreed that both contributors and 
editors should receive the reward of their work. One 
difficulty that had to be dealt with was that the celebrated 
writers of these days were very long-winded. Macaulay’s 
article on Lord Bacon as sent in would have covered 120 
pages, and it came out at 104 pages in 1837. Carlyle was 
an offender in the same direction, only more stubborn to 
deal with. Francis Jeffrey had to tell him “ really you are 
diffuse this time as well as long.”’ Of the other ventures 
of the firm in this direction was Longman’s Magasine. 
It ran for twenty-three years and was edited all that time 
by C. J. Longman. Andrew Lang and Stevenson figured 
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in it. And it was the means of bringing the firm into 
touch with Sir Rider Haggard, Stanley Weyman and many 
of the other popular authors of the day. The English 
Historical Review, of which the first editor was Bishop 
Creighton, dealt with a subject on which from first to last 
Longmans, Green and Co. have published many important 
books. Gardiner, Froude, Lecky and Trevelyan are the 
names of only a few authors who published with the firm. 


N what we may call the Mount Everest night at the 
Royal Geographical Society on viday the most solemn 
episode was the tribute paid to the memory of Mallory 
and Irvine, to which Lord Ronaldshay gave adequate 
expression. He quoted Mallory’s fateful saying, ‘“ We 
expect no mercy from Everest,’ and went on with quiet 
eloquence to say they received no mercy and they died. 
But not, surely, in vain, for in dying they showed that the 
upward aspiring spirit of man, which will sacrifice all in 
pursuit of an ideal, is a living and compelling force. In 
Colonel Norton’s address the most natural and human 
passage was that in which he explained that Hingston, 
the doctor and naturalist of the expedition, probably 
enjoyed it more than any of them. He said every stone 
in ‘Tibet was to him a potential gold mine, for under it 
might lurk something really fascinating—such as a tick ! 


'T is to be hoped that no time will be lost before embodying 
in legislation the suggestions put forward in the expert 
committee’s report on preservatives in food. Boric acid 
is evidently used to a very dangerous extent if we remember 
that such foods as butter, margarine, cream, imported 
liquid eggs, sausages, potted meat and fish, and some bever- 
ages are all sold with quantities of boric acid either mixed 
with them or used for packing, as in the export of bacon and 
hams to this country, and occasionally dusted over them. 
It will be seen, in the words of the Report, that individuals 
may consume considerable quantities of preservatives in 
the course of an ordinary day’s diet. With this it should 
be kept in mind that when a doctor gives as a dose 8 grains 
of boric acid he always exercises care to see that the patient’s 
digestion is not upset. One trade representative told the 
committee that 52gr. per pound were necessary for his 
products, while on the other hand there are firms who 
do not use any preservative at all. The finding of the 
committee is that the least harmful preservatives are benzoic 
acid and sulphurous acid and their salts, while formaldehyde 
and its derivatives and the fluorides are the most dangerous. 
Boric acid and salicylic acid and their salts are not so un- 
desirable and the two we have already mentioned are 
markedly recommended. ‘This, at any rate, is suggesting 
a clear course for the regulations to take. 


'T will be good news to all those who have felt the glamour 
of the Lake District climbing country that still more 

of its romantic area is to be given into the keeping of the 
National Trust. ‘There is magic about the very names of 
the peaks which stand around Great Gable, and it seems 
only fitting that this training-ground of so much British 
endurance should become a national monument. Lord 
Leconfield’s fine war memorial in the shape of the summit 
of Scafell Pike is a gift which is still fresh in our memories. 
In addition to this, there have been gifts from the Fell 
and Rock Climbing Club ; and now there has been added 
a portion of Scafell, thanks to the generosity of Mr. A. C. 
Benson, the author, and Mr. Gordon Wordsworth, the 
poet’s grandson. It is a comforting reflection that, in an age 
disfigured by terrible war memorials and other monstrosities, 
there should exist this care for our fair and our high places. 
‘The thought that some of them, at least, are to be preserved 
makes a quiet corner in the mind. The appeal of such 
places is not merely to sentimentality, or even to love of 
land or sense of beauty. ‘They are precious to us because 
of the suggestion of immortality which they carry, thereby 
altering our conception of life and adding to our courage. 


(“ONSIDERABLE interest is attached to the tact that 

the pair of white park cattle from the Chartley herd 
have produced a healthy calf, now on exhibition at the 
Zoological Gardens. It is, however, rather piebald in 
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colour, having black ears and flecks of black on the front 
of the feet, and also its head is nearly black and there are 
several large spots of black on the white of the body. This 
is not altogether surprising, because the white Chillingham 
cattle have a tendency to throw a black calf. The animals 
all have black points, and it has been generally belie: eq 
that the originals of the breed were both black and wh'te. 
but that the prevalence of the latter colour has been (uc 
to careful selection in breeding. 


PAUL LEMONIER, a Professor of French Literat re 

at Bordeaux University and author of the class a] 
Life of Ronsard, gave a most interesting lecture on { jat 
poet at Bedford College for Women on Friday afterno in, 
He said nothing that would not be cordially received by 
the admirers of Ronsard in this country. Ronsard proba jly 
exercised more influence over the Elizabethan poets ti an 
any other, tinctured as his poetry was with adorat on 
of his own Vendomois country. It sounded the same cl ‘ar 
note of pure poetry as came from Shakespeare and jis 
contemporaries. It is full of the abiding contrast betw: en 
the ephemeral being Man with his far gaze on immorta’ ty 
while he has life, and the beauties of crag and hill and sea 
which endure for countless generations of the race of men 
each of whom salutes them as belonging to an immortaiity 
in which mankind plays a part. It is probably not too 
much to say, in the words of the lecturer, that “ every French 
poet of consequence who has lived since his time could 
regard himself as a true son of Ronsard.” 


4HE POET TO: His LOVE: 
O bind me not, even by one bright hair ; 
Confine me not, though in a tent of flowers. 
Set for me no sweet trap, no lightest snare, 
Lest heavily pass our hours. 
Let me go free, and I will be your slave: 
and I'll love you, both sides of the grave. 
V. H. FRIEDLAENDER. 


Free ! 





BOTH Mr. Shaw’s “ St. Joan” and Mr. Galsworthy’s 

“ Lovalties ” had their first nights in Germany last 
week. ‘The iatter, which was given simultaneously at 
Frankfort and Leipzig, was, one hears, enthusiastically 
received, especially the Club scene. ‘This was to be expected, 
since what the Germans are primarily interested in now, as 
regards England, is precisely the subject of that scene : 
‘“‘ sportsmanship,” things that “‘ are not done,” and the 
ever-mysterious significance of a gentleman. “ St Joan,” 
which filled Reinhardt’s great theatre as in days gone by, 
was as great a revelation in Berlin as it was in England. 
Reinhardt’s setting was, no doubt, on a more prodigious 
scale than Mr. Rickett’s, but the Joan of Elizabeth Bergn: 
differed from Miss Thorndike’s in the other direction. 
Her fragile figure and childlike naiveté accord better wii 
Schiller’s conception of the maid than Miss Thorndike ; 
“lass.” The part of the Dauphin left Mr. Thesiger 
exquisite performance unrivalled. Mr. Shaw’s faithfulne: 
to his old translator, Siegfried ‘Trebitsch, who popularise 
him in his early days, deprives him of a German versio 
as rich and glowing as the original. But the critics, moi 
reckless than our own, none the less acclaim the Englis 
enfant terrible as the equal of the greatest dramatists of a 
ages. We wish our native critics were sometimes swep 
off their feet, too. But then, we have to put up wit! 
Mr. Shaw, the platform speaker, and that makes it mor 
difficult. 


IR CLAUDE PHILIPS arranged the bequest of hi 
splendid collection of pictures with utmost care, givin; 
to each gallery pictures of a kind in which they are defective 
or which will supplement an already characteristic exhibi 
tion. An extensive selection was also left to the Nationa 
Gallery, which the trustees, owing to the absence of ai 
absolutely outstanding masterpiece, are unable to accept 
‘“* A Venetian Gentleman,” by one of the Longhis, and « 
landscape, by Paul Brill, would have been interesting 
additions. The Gallery, however, will still benefit as 
residuary legatee and be able to commemorate Sir Claude’s 
name in some other way. 
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THE RIGHT MAN for the COUNTRYSIDE 


By CapTaIN FRANK Starr, O.B.E., Ex-Assistant Superintendent Physical Army Training Staff. 


VERSEAS, during the last two months of 1918 and the 
first three or four of 1919, there were many hopes and 
promises of better days for England ; not embodied 
in the ‘‘ homes for heroes ’’ gags, nor voiced in messes 
and places where they rag, but spoken often among 

little coteries which, while they waited for demobilisation, 
found relief in talking. The promises emanated usually from 
the ‘‘ Temporaries,’’ many of whom, during the war, lived for 
the first time cheek by jowl with the rank and file of the nation. 
That rank and file, which fought for and with them in squadron, 
baiiery and company, they found in the main to be good. Unlike 
th: Regular officer, who had spent all his adult life in the regi- 
mi ital family, the “‘ Temporary’”’ had had few opportunities 
of .ntimate contact with the private soldier or his ‘‘ opposite 
nu iber,’’ the labourer and artisan of town and country. He had 
pa sed him, and spoken in passing, but, until the war, had missed 
er rely the comradeship—communism, if you will—which 
ts at its highest in the army’s regiments and battalions. 
‘Communism ”’ has a foreign and ugly connotation just 
n°, but Lonce heard a junior subaltern say that he had found the 
ne vest approach to idyllic communism in the regimental officers’ 
m s, and when one recalls the easy fashion in which personal 
p: perty—sacrosanct in civil life—loses its sacredness in the 
m 3, there is something to be said for the assertion. 

Those New Era resolutions, mentioned above, usually took 
» form of amorphous decisions to do something for the uplift 
o: the working classes. Sport, education, brighter village life, 
nr orovement of physique, mentality and mcrality, all these were 
d) cussed with more or less of seriousness, and many youngsters, 
o scarcely more than school age but who had graduated in the 
U iversity of War, vowed that after demobilisation they would 
s ve earnestly to make the Homeland a better place for the 
e od fellows (and their kind) with whom they had shared the 
h p of trenches 
a d rest-billets. 

We are but 
himan, and good 
r solutions which 
\irm our hearts 
( New Year’s 
I've, freeze our 
feet on New Year’s 
ning. Severe 
sts awaited the 
emobbed. 
income tax, 
decreased money 
values, strikes and 
all the other ac- 
companiments of 
peace played the 
deuce with those 
good resolutions. 
Some were kept. 
Some seed was 
sown, and some 
that fell by the 
wayside of cities 
sprang up in 
Toc H and British 
Legion; but the 
seed which should 
have germinated 
in good country 
soil so far does not 
appear to have 
produced a strik- 
ingly rich harvest. 
Possibly — sowers 
were few or, more 
probably, tools 
available in city 
highways were not 
obtainable’ in 
scattered hamlets. 
Yet, I venture to 
think, if that cam- 
paign of uplift 
had been carried 
on in the rural 
areas we might 
not now have been 
faced with the 
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prospect of ; 
but that is sheer 
conjecture. 


If uplift were 
necessary in 1919, 
it is a thousand 
times more 





imperative to-day. Is it too late to awaken those slumbering 
resolutions? If they can be put into practice, the tools which would 
prove effective in village and hamlet are available, here and now. 

Britain’s greatest needs, as tabulated by the young Armistice 
enthusiasts, would scarcely square with the election cries of the 
professional politician. First, the young reformers suggested an 
increased national food supply ; secondly, a contented agricultural 
population and, lastly, a counter attack upon Bolshevism which 
in 1919—aye, and two years earlier—had its emissaries in the 
British army, who were preaching the type of sedition which the 
late Government first would not and then would tolerate. 

I am sorry at this juncture to leave Great Britain, but my 
argument entails a short trip to Denmark. Denmark, which, by 
the way, supplies us with produce we well might raise at home, 
has no discontent in her villages and is making no protters of 
loans and fraternity to Bolshevism. Denmark has found a 
recipe for making its rural areas so attractive that villagers find 
nothing magnetic in the prospects of town life or even in the town 
dole. Denmark has Neils Bukh and village clubs and Neils 
Bukh’s pupils have put pep into the village clubs. Britain 
has not a Neils Bukh, but it has a Colonel Ronald Camptell who, 
as Inspector of Physical and Games Training, during the war put 
pep into anarmy far bigger from first to last than Denmark's entire 
population. What is more, before he retired from the service, 
the Inspector of Physical Training set afoot a movement which 
can do as much for the hamlets of England as the doctrines of 
Neils Bukh have done for the villages of Denmark. All who 
have heard Colonel Campbell's lectures—it would be hard to 
find a soldier-man who has not—will agree that as moral developers 
they will take some beating and probably will agree that the 
teachings of his instructors were almost as tonic. 

With the Armistice, the Physical Training Inspector began 
to organise for peace, as he had organised for wat When his 
statf was reduced 
to peace establish 
ment, he set to 
work deliberately 
to fit his instruc- 
tors to play then 
part In country 
life when, time- 
expired, they went 
to pension. The 
founder ot this 
movement 1s now 
himself time- 
expired, but his 
successor, Colonel 
C. E. Heathcote, 
and the present 
Commandant of 
the Army School 
of Physical Train- 
ing, lieutenant- 
Colonel E. L. W. 
Henslow, are 
carrying on. the 
good work. 

At Aldershot, 
around the School 
which produces 
the instructors, 
who with their 
Naval and \ir 
l‘orce comrades 
annually captivate 
patrons of the 
Royal Tourna 
ment, were many 
acres of waste land 

sand, scrub and 
bog. With no 
financial assist 
ance from the 
War Office, the 
Physical Training 
Staff has turned 
those barren acres 
into gardens, has 
irrigated them, 
dotted them with 
pig sties and goat 
pens, fringed them 
with fowl runs, 
duck houses and 
pigeon lofts, 
speckled them 
with bee hives 
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into profitable holdings. There, in leisure hours, company 
sergeant-majors and sergeants, instructors and assistant in- 
structors, work off some of the surplus energy generated by 
physical fitness, acquire a knowledge of stock, soils and culti 
vation and generally train themselves to kick-off on pension 
as small-holders possessing sufficient knowledge to warrant a 
fair prospect of success. 

These are the men that the makers of good resolutions 
require, that every village in the kingdom needs. They are 
disciplinarians of the modern type and are loyal to all Britain’s best 
traditions. Bolshevist propaganda makes no appeal to them ; 
indeed, they regard it asa joke. I should be sorry to see anybody 
attempt to persuade them to take it seriously, because they are 
awfully useful with their hands, with or without gloves. Secondly, 
they are pensioners and therefore stable ; but, for goodness sake, 
do not let it be imagined that they are ‘‘ old ”’ pensioners. A 
man who has spent fifteen or sixteen of his twenty-one year’s 
service in teaching physical training, gymnastics and games 
and takes his discharge at about the age of forty is in actual 
virility somewhere around twenty-eight. I saw this year one 
of these “‘old’”’ pensioners running in the Marathon from 
Windsor to London and when he passed me at twenty-five 
miles. he lay seventh! The ex-instructor’s pension would 
constitute the nucleus of his income; an acre or so of land 
would add to that; a helping hand at harvest time (he can 
do a hefty man’s work) would bring in a few more pounds, and 
gymnastic lessons, possibly at a school in the neighbourhood, 
would raise his income to a figure that would satisfy all the 
requirements of himself and family. These activities would 
still leave him a fair amount of leisure to expend upon his 
environment. 

How would he expend that ? Very little of it in the village 
public house. The hard condition necessary to P.T. work does not 
run in harness with the habits of the “‘ canteen-wallah.”’ Know- 
ing the A.P.T.S. instructor pretty thoroughly, I should expect 
that after a year of country life he would be found training the 
village cricket and football teams, helping with Boy Scouts, 
Girl Guides and local Territorial platoons. If, on arrival, he 
found the village lacked cricket and football pitches, tennis 
courts, etc., he, probably, before the year expired, would have 
one or another completed and the others under way. He would 
have helped to lay out the track for the annual sports meeting 
and have trained the local relay and cross-country teams to 
beat all their neighbours. During the winter he would have 
started a boxing class, occasional dances, probably a fencing 
class, and possibly would have wangled a temporary if not a 
permanent cinema. Whist drives, socials, picnics, would all 
have come within his scope. Possibly he would have a class of 
schoolboy gymnasts who could give any other boys in the neigh- 
bourhood a stone and a beating or a squad of girls who could 
out-dance all the folk-dancers for miles around. He would be 
the helpmate of every soul, male or female, who wanted to do 
his or her bit for the betterment of the village, and, what is more, 
he would somehow manage to enlist the assistance of the cynic 
who designated the uplift theory “all tosh.”” He would make 
village life not endurable but enjoyable. 

How would he do it? That, I confess beats me. I never 
have been able to fathom the methods or to measure the tact 
of the P.T. instructor who, dumped into a brigade in which 
every C.O, pins his faith on musketry and regards physical 
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training as superfluous, ends by converting the Brigadier inte a 
bigot and the Battalion Commanders into P.T. apostles. This 
is no far-fetched phantasy. Miracles of that sort were perforn + 
in hundreds of brigades during the war. They are being yr. 
formed to-day. Only this year I saw an instructor badly “ \p 
against it.’”’ Did he accept defeat? No. With Napoleo ic 
strategy he attacked the ““enemy”’ at his weak point: t 4k 


6“ 


four men who were “ duds’”’ at musketry and, by his own j +- 
ticular training methods, converted them into something j +t 
under an average of first-class shots. What officer could re: .t 
an attack of that sort ? First, the O.C. of the batta 
to which the ‘‘duds’”’ belonged crossed the border ; 
Brigadier came over next, and finally the other Battal 4 
Commanders followed suit. The man who can win reluct: | 
officers to his support would be an asset in rural politi ; 
but when, in addition, he can put courage and the joy of. e 
into timorous recruits, can read men’s hearts as well as tl ir 
faces, can ‘“‘ talk with crowds and keep his virtue and wk 
with kings nor lose the common touch,” surely to vill: e 
life such a man would be, to use an overworked expressi 
‘‘simply priceless.” 

To those who dropped the uplift resolutions for lack of toc s, 
I would suggest : there are your tools ; pick up the old resol\ °s 
and start in right now. To those who would put up a barre :e 
which will keep Bolshevism from our villages : the P.T. instruc 
is a pretty high explosive: try him. He is not looking for P_!. 
work in villages. That he could find and has found in tow:s. 
It was with the idea of scattering these Admirable Crichtcoas 
over the country that the P.T. farm was instituted. 1 ain, 
perhaps, a biassed advocate of the P.T. instructor, for I have 
lived with him and loved him, as we all loved the men with whom 
we served. But the definition of a sportsman given below, 
which has been accepted by Army, Navy and Air Force, was 
framed in the Army Physical Training School and it forms 
a better index of the instructors’ character than any praise of 
mine. 


A SPORTSMAN. 

1. Plays the game for the game’s sake. 

2. Plays for his side and not for himself. 

3. Is a good winner and a good loser, i.e., modest in victory 
and generous in defeat. 

4. Accepts all decisions in a proper spirit. 

5. Is chivalrous towards a defeated opponent. 

6. Is unselfish and always ready to help others to become 
proficient. 

7. As a spectator, applauds good play on both sides. 

8. Never interferes with referees or judges no matter what 
the decision. 

Think of the men who framed this truly British definition 
as occupying some job or a small holding in your own neigh- 
bourhood ; think of their influence upon the village and especially 
upon its youth. Surely they are indeed the right men for the 
countryside. 

With villages offering better and saner pleasures than tlie 
towns, rural discontent vanishes and the national supply 
of food increases. The latter will be assured by a large and 
increasing demand for holdings. In my Army interest I have 





CAPTAIN WALTER PALMER, M.C., TAT. 50. 


The master-at-arms who trains the right man for the countrvside. 
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forgotten to mention that at Portsmouth the Royal Navy 
Physical Training School sends almost as many instructors 
to pension each year as the Army. Everybody knows that 
the Handy-man’s ideal of pensioned happiness envisages 
something in the nature of three acres and a cow. Once 
the sailor learns that his soldier chum is back to the land 
it will be a case of ‘‘ me for the village.” 
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The larger side of the agricultural question may still remain 
for settlement by the politicians. They scarcely can evade an 
equitable settlement much longer; but, in any event, with 
brighter villages and the bogey of Bolshevism merely a joke, 
landowners and landholders will have much of their energy 
released for the agricultural campaign that, sooner or later, 
must be fought and fought to a finish. 


THE AUTUMN HERRING FISHERY 


By GerorGE T. ATKINSON. 
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the 21,000,000 electors entitled to go to the poll on October 

29th were to share the catch of East Coast herrings landed 

at Yarmouth and Lowestoft in five days round the full 
moon of that month, each would have had a nice string 
of seven herrings to take home. 

At a glance this visualises the wonderful scenes witnessed 
recently at our two principal British herring ports. At the 
same time it gives an inkling of the parlous state from which the 
herring industry is just emerging. ‘The households of Great 
Britain appear to need but limited herring supplies. It is to 
the markets abroad, chiefly in countries bordering on the Baltic, 
that some twelve thousand fishermen, large numbers of their 
women folk who cure fish and make and mend nets, and an 
army of coopers, carters and labourers, have to look for the 
rewards of their labours. 

During the war most of the drifters and their crews served 
as patrol boats and were exceptionally successful as catchers of 
submarines. But had they been available for catching herrings 
the normal markets would have been difficult to reach. The war 
once over, it was hoped that business with our old customers 
would be speedily resumed, but only now, after long years of 
convalescence does the herring trade appear to be regaining 
its vigour. It has been stated, and none has denied, that this 
year’s world wheat harvest is one of 
the most important of modern times. 
That of the herring, now in its con- 
cluding but busiest weeks, is an even 
more critical one. True, from a broad 
view, it affects a much smaller pro- 
portion of the population. 

Fishermen and drifter owners, after 
a series of years in which outgoings 
had exceeded earnings, had begun to 
lose heart. Boats were getting older, 
perishable fishing gear could not be re- 
newed. At the opening of this summer’s 
herring fishery, when English fishermen 
in June paid their customary call to 
Scottish waters, the position looked very 
uncertain, and when good catches were 
made herrings were sold at the im- 
possible price of ros. per cran (373 
gallons). But as the season advanced 
the position improved, so that finally 
ishermen, curers and fish workers got 
‘ome satisfaction from their summer’s 
vork. The wide demand for herrings 
vhich has since been evident, has 
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south to East Anglia in better heart than in any post-war year. 
Even a year ago such huge catches as have been made in the 
past few weeks could not have been absorbed at a remunera- 
tive price. 

The general public has but a vague notion of where the 
world-famed Yarmouth herrings are caught. Our East Coast 
is blessed with an outlying barrier reef of sand banks. It 
begins off Cromer and finishes south of Lowestoft. ‘To the 
land side of these sands lie the fishery preserves of humble 
craft and fishermen—the small-holders of the sea, the life- 
boatmen. In these narrow channels they, too, have their herring 
season. Here the steam drifters’ nets could find neither depth 
nor sea room. Out through gaps between the sand banks 
daily steam two lines of drifters from Yarmouth and Lowestoft. 
Where to go is decided largely by the reports of the incoming 
fleet. Unlike the trawlermen, who prefer to keep a fishing 
ground secret, the drifter skipper passes good news to his friends 
that all may keep touch with the moving shoals. French 
fishermen broadcast their news by wireless, with which every 
French drifter is equipped. ‘The accompanying chart shows 
the main fishing grounds favoured during the East Anglian 
season. In the hatched area there appear without fail each 
October the largest shoals of herrings met with round the 
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A. & S,. Yallop. YARMOUTH FISH WHARF: HERRINGS 
British Isles. Whence they come is as yet unknown. One 
thing is certain, and in this these herrings are unique, every 
fish has a milt or roe. When after a few weeks on the famous 
fishing grounds, of which Smith’s Knoll Light Vessel is com- 
monly regarded as the centre, the fish have shed their spawn, 
they disappear as mysteriously as they came. 

Farther seaward than the English and Scottish fleets the 
French, Dutch and German drifters fish. They cure their 
catches on board. Among these fishing fleets, steam the fishery 
patrol vessels of the different nations, a reminder of the days 
before the North Sea Convention, when disputes between the 
fishermen for favoured fishing sites led to wilful destruction of 
nets and even to bloodshed. 

Though the appearance of the herring occurs with almost 
clock-like regularity, the volume of the shoals varies greatly. 
In 1921 the herrings were extremely scarce and were in such 
poor condition as has never before or since been experienced. 
This year the abundant shoals of fish are of exceptionally fine 
quality. ‘The causes of these fluctuations in the herring fishery 
are among the subjects now being investigated by the biologists 
of the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries under the scheme 
of International Fishery Investigations. As with the salmon, 
the age of a herring is ascertained by examination of its 
scales. East Anglian herrings are principally four to six years 
of age. 

In 1904 conditions in the sea appear to have favoured the 
reproduction of herrings on the Norwegian Coast, and the 
influence of this good year could long be traced in herring 
catches ; fish of 1904 were predominant in samples on many 
parts of the coast. 

Owing to the depth of herring drift nets—about five to 
six fathoms, and the allowance of one or two fathoms to avoid 
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“ SWILLS ” FOR SALE BY AUCTION. Copyright, 
damage from passing traffic—the drifters must steam at least a 
dozen to fifteen miles to where the deepening water permits 
them to fish with safety. Even then great skill is called for 
to shoot a “ fleet’ of eighty nets extending over two miles so 
that damage is not done to one or other of a thousand similar 
“fleets” in the same restricted waters. More dreaded than 
rough weather is a change of wind during the night, for then the 
drifter, riding at its nets, as at a sea anchor, swings with the 
wind and hauling has at once to be begun to avoid driving 
into the delicate cotton nets of the ship to leeward. 

The nets are most usually shot during the afternoon, and 
sometimes fish are meshed immediately : in any case, the first 
net is examined well before midnight, and if there are indications 
of a fair catch, hauling continues. The catch aboard, the 
judgment of the skipper again comes into play. A knowledge 
of the market conditions on both sides of the North Sea decides 
his destination. If the catch has been unusually good, he 
may decide to try Ymuiden to avoid congestion at Yarmouth. 
If many boats are making for this Dutch port some may pass on 
to Vlaardingen or even steam the greater distance to Ostend. 
But the bulk of the boats naturally return to their East Anglian 
bases. ‘These for a brief eight weeks become virtually Scottish 
ports. Most of the boats, the curers, and all the army of 
‘“‘ gutters” hail from beyond the Tweed. 

To the housewife a herring is just a herring. But not 
so to the Scottish fish curer ; he has to recognise various qualitic 
such as “ large fulls, “ fulls,’’ “mat fulls,” “ 7 
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matties ”’ al 
‘spents.”’ As the Scots girls deftly gut the fish in the “ farlings ” 
or long troughs, even though at the rate of a score in a minut 
they make the selections required. These girls work in “‘ crews 
of three, two gutting and one packing. A skilled crew, und + 
good working conditions, can gut and pack thirty barrels in 
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PACKING HERRINGS IN A CURING YARD 
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day. During the recent heavy fishing 
at Yarmouth one crew of sisters ac- 
counted for thirty-seven barrels for a 
working day. Payment is by wage and 
results: the pay fixed for this season 
is £1 per week and Is. per barrel and 
4d. an hour for the work about the 
curing yard. Rest and first-aid stations 
are provided close by the curing yards, 
and the girls, judging by their sing- 
ing, are as happy as their working 
day is long. Should gales interrupt 
the fishing, groups of girls wander 
about the quays, knitting and discuss- 
ing «ffairs of fishing or home with their 
kin.-nen from the drifters sheltering 
in} arbour. In 1921 there was a large 
cro. of knitting. In this autumn of 
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£123,000; and for the “ black year,” 
1921, a meagre 42,000 crans, valued 
only at £46,000. A cran counted out 
would be found to number about 1,000 
fish. To an even greater degree than 
the Scottish fish workers, drifter 
men are paid by results. In the 
course of generations a somewhat 
complicated system of shares, or, in 
old phraseology, “ doles,” has been 
evolved. ‘These range from “a share 
and a quarter and half a quarter” 
in the case of the skipper down to 
“half a share” for the cook, usually 
a small boy or an old man. 

If the favourable conditions under 
which the East Anglian herring season 
opened continue, many long accumu- 








her. ng plenty knitting must be deferred. 

Between September rst and Octo- 
ber 11th about 187,000 crans, worth 
'3. 5,000, were landed at Yarmouth and Lowestoft. ‘The corre- 
spi ding figures for a year ago were 99,000 crans, worth 


lated debts will be liquidated along 


WHERE THE HERRING FLEET WORKS. the eastern seaboard from Shetland 


to Southwold. And before the new 
year there will be numerous marriages in the coastal villages 
of our Eastern Counties and the Moray Firth. 








A GOLFING HOTCHPOT 


By BERNARD DarwIN. 


NCE upon a time I used to keep a golfing diary. 

It extended over several years and ran into several 

volumes, and very entertaining reading I find it when 

at long intervals I take it up. But there came a 

time when I finished one volume and never embarked 

on inother. I do not know how it was, but somehow just when 

I vis going to begin with a new book I got beaten by seven up 

an six to play, and that seemed such an inauspicious beginning 

tha: I put it off yet again. However, I mean to write this article 

in ome sort in the form of a diary because I was present last 

we k at three different golfing festivals which all give me 

a \ittle something to say and yet have no connection with 
each other. 

First of all, then, I had the pleasure of being a guest at the 
annual dinner of the Royal Blackheath Golf Club. There was 
all the historic pomp and circumstance so proudly and jealously 
guarded by that venerable society. The pipes squealed their 
shrillest notes, at once so engaging and so hard to bear, as they 
preceded the haggis in procession round the room. The Field 
Marshal with his medallion of office round his neck, the captain 
and the ex-captain all wore the most beautiful red dress coats 
with facings of blue and silver. The captain tapped on the 
table for silence with the ancient ivory hammer of the Knuckle 
Club. We bowed and drank to one another from the silver 
quaich. It was at once the stateliest and friendliest upholding 
of the dignity and traditions of the game. But there was one 
little thing that pleased me almost better than all the rest. 
At one point the secretary rose up and read aloud the results 
of the last competition, and he began in the ancient manner 
by reading the lowest but the highest scores first. It was 
rather a shock to hear all the scores well under the hundred, 
because when the club played over twenty-one holes on its own 
heath and not at its new and pleasant home of Eltham it was, 
humanly speaking, impossible to go round under the three figures. 
Indeed, opening Mr. Hughes’ Chronicles of Blackheath by 
chance at the year 1844 I found that a certain persevering 
Mr. Ross headed the list—at the wrong end—with 203. That 
is by the way, however. To begin with the highest score is 
clearly right and that for two reasons. First, the excitement 
is artfully prolonged. You never know when you have come 
to the winner. Last week the scores began at 88 and then 
dropped and dropped. When some three or four tied, I think, 
at 78, I became thoroughly excited to see if anyone would beat 
them and felt so sorry for them when there came a 77. In 
fact, that was of no use either and there came in the end a 72 
ora 73. Secondly, if you come to think of it, the hero of a medal 
lay is no&the man who wins the medal. The real hero is he who 
inflinchingly returns the worst score while others, made of less 
stern stuff, tear up their cards and hide their ineptitude from 
‘he public gaze. To go on holing out for an 88 net and send in 
he card shows the right spirit. That is the man who should 
some at the.top of the list. 

After that feast I went down to play at Wimbledon for a 
side which implies by its name that it does not take the game 
eriously, yet plays with a cheerful earnestness. I was interested 
0 revisit the new Royal Wimbledon course, of which I wrote a 
‘ortnight ago, and to see it under slightly less severe conditions. 
since the opening day the tees had been put a little more charit- 
bly forward. It was only a little, but it seemed to make all 





the difference in the world and confirmed, to my mind, what 
I said about some of the two-shot holes being just too magnificent. 
On the opening day they were two-shot holes only for some 
hypothetical Tolley. Last week they repaid the two very best 
shots that an ordinary mortal could hit and were far more 
exciting accordingly. One could not have wished for a pleasanter 
or more interesting course. Incidentally, 1 had the pleasure 
even in defeat—of seeing a remarkably good round played by 
my opponents in the foursomes, Mr. Rotch and Mr. Carr. They 
went round in 73 and that without holing any outrageous putts, 
but just by playing solidly excellent golf. I do not think there 
will be a crop of 73’s there in the winter—far from it; but if 
this can be done in the green tree what will be done in the dry ? 
Ly the time the summer comes again to make the ball run 
even the less juvenile members of the club will have nothing to 
complain of. As it is, that little concession to human frailty 
in respect of the tees has, I think, made everybody happier 
and that rightly. 

The balance of my time was occupied in watching the ladies 
at Ranelagh in the Eve foursomes. This is always a most agree- 
able tournament. Ranelagh is a charming place. One sees 
all the best ladies and also some that are less good, and by the 
aid of their strokes, which are so hard to give at Ranelagh, the 
lady rabbits have a knack of hunting down the lady tigers. 
It was interesting to see what a very great difference was made 
in this respect by the weather. On the first day there was an 
obstinate mist, the ground was wet and heavy, and there was 
a slaughter of the innocents. The ladies with long handicaps 
could make very little of the shots through the green. They 
could not persuade the ball to rise into the air and it made 
but inconsiderable progress along the ground. Therefore all the 
most eminent players passed on without a stagger over the 
corpses of their victims. Next day the ground was dry and at 
once the tigers began to go down. Miss Wethered and Miss 
Leitch fell at one blow and from that moment the rabbits carried 
on the good work without ceasing. The last indisputably 
tigerish couple to remain alive were Mrs. Macbeth and Miss 
Chambers ; they survived till the last eight and then they too 
departed. Before doing so they had played probably the best 
golf at the tournament in beating Mrs. Hurd and Miss Fowler. 
Their score on that occasion was four under an average of fours 
for fourteen holes. The fact that Mr. Aylmer has been reund 
Ranelagh in 56, two over an average of threes, must be totally 
disregarded in estimating anyone else’s golf on the course, and 
the two ladies of Cheshire played the most perfectly accurate 
and blameless golf that one could imagine. 

The two ladies who ultimately won through, Miss Hartill 
and Miss Cotgrave, combined the power of the tigerish clan 
with a very useful little allowance of strokes. Miss Hartill 
especially played her iron clubs very well indeed, and in the 
final they always looked sure to win. Potentially, however, 
the best player in the final was the one with the longest handicap, 
Miss Greig. She has only played for a vear and a half, and if 
she goes on improving at her present rate she may well be a future 
champion. She was first taught, I believe, by Len Holland 
and then Miss Cecil Leitch has been giving her game a final 
polish. The result is an admirable style, easy and powerful, 
with a distinct suggestion of Miss Wethered, than which there 
can be no higher praise. 
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It was very pleasant to see two champions of past years 
playing once more. One was Mrs. Cuthell, who used to make 
history as Miss Rhona Adair; the other was Miss Dorothy 
Campbell, now Mrs. Hurd. Mrs. Hurd came here bearing the 
glamour and the burden of a great victory this summer in the 
American Championship—a truly wonderful achievement after 
an interval of fourteen years. Ranelagh in a mist must have 
been very different to the golf she is accustomed to and she 
was out of practice. In the circumstences it would be absurd 
to form any estimate of her real game. She was not in form 
and ran into a hurricane of threes in the shape of Mrs. Macbeth 
and Miss Chambers. 
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It struck that some of the handicapping was 
a little curious. The L.G.U. system, which is automatic 
and based entirely on score play, is a monument of organisa- 
tion and is probably very efficient in regard to the great 
mass of players who have long handicaps, but among the 
best players in match play it does produce anomalies. The 
players who are constantly returning cards are almost sure 
to get lower handicaps than those who seldom do so. I speak 
as a child in these matters, one who hardly knows the 
difference between a bronze lady and a silver, but—-well, 
perhaps I had better be quiet. Silence is neither bronze 
nor silver. 


me 





ELECTION 


LECTIONEERING would be the most melancholy 

business on earth if it were not for the traditional way 

in which its business is mingled with fun. Sometimes 

we think that our elders and betters spent election 

days merrily, but that they have not bequeathed the 
art of doing so to their successors. Nothing can be further 
removed from the truth. Humour is a constant quality in 
English life, although it takes different forms in different ages. 
Our grandfathers thought that at election time it was the greatest 
fun to be as rowdy as possible. A characteristic anecdote was 
the authentic story told of one of the Greys, who, being irritated 
at constant interruption, flung his walking-stick at one of the 
questioners. He could have done nothing more likely to promote 
the good humour of the crowd, who at once separated them- 
selves into two parties, one bent on retrieving the stick for the 
orator and the other for carrying it away. A few heads were 
cracked, but that was only an intensification of the fun. With 
the establishment of the ballot incidents such as this ceased to 
occur, and the many changes that have taken place in our habits 
have given different colour to electioneering stories. The 
elector who is carried to the poll in a motor car seems at a glance 
to be better off than his far-off predecessor who had to walk ; 


CANVASSING IN THE EIGHTEENTH 


HUMOUR 


but motor cars have their disadvantages as well as their advan- 
tages, as it was found out in the previous election to this one. 
The voting, it will be remembered, took place in a heavy fog. 
Fifteen voters on one side were to be taken to the poll in a 
motor car just as they returned from business in the city. It 
was believed that they would enjoy a pleasant race against the 
employees at a local factory, but King Fog turned the tables ; 
the motor was forced to crawl along at a snail’s pace, while the 
factory hands sped joyfully along on foot, and the defeat of 
the candidate by fifteen was attributed to this failure of the 
motor. 

Many things have happened during the last few weeks 
at the village electioneering with which the writer has been 
concerned as a spectator if not an actor. They tend to show 
that the Education Act has not had quite such an extraordinarily 
great effect on this generation as is sometimes supposed. There 


is an old lady, highly respected, the wife of a man of importance 
in his sphere who is the titular chief of the local organisation 
and goes out in person to canvass the more important people. 
She is not naturally intelligent, and this deficiency is not made 
up for by the fact that she is rather hard of hearing. One of 
the arguments that she does not fail to bring before the better off 
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GETTING ELECTORS TO THE POLL, OLD STYLE— 
“The Last Hour of a Contested Election for M.P.,” by James Pollard. 
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—AND GETTING THE MEMBER TO WESTMINSTER. 
“The Elected M.P. on His Way to the House of Commons,” by James Pollard. 
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From prints in the possession of Messrs. Ellis and Smith, 168, Grafton Street, 
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is that the Socialists if they get in will inevitably raise the income 
tax, ‘‘ which, I believe,” says the old lady, “ is already sixpence 
in the shilling !”’ On the other hand, her politeness is extreme, 
and she is satisfied to receive an answer whether it is 
favourable or not. ‘“‘ What shall I tell them?” is the usual 
question with which she closes these erratic arguments. 
“Tell them,”’ she was answered in one case, “ that there 
is very little chance of my voting on your side, as I am 
trying to upset all you do.” Whether the old lady understood 
wha: was said is an enigma because she smiled very 
sweetly and answered, “ Thank you, I will put that down in 
my book.” 

It is not the old lady only who lights up the contest with 
unintended fun. There is another, very young and very pretty. 
Her brother has recently built a house just outside the village 
and developed an interest in local affairs that would be intense 
were it not that pleasure or business keeps him so much in town, 
so he brought his sister to do some canvassing. She came from 
an excellent school where she made herself proficient in all the 
favourite games of the time, from tennis to lacrosse, and learnt 
to have some ideas of Ethelred and his time from an Oxford 
and Cambridge lecturer; but of modern politics she knew 
nothing, and had to ask such questions as whether women of 
twenty-one would have the right to vote at this election. 
Fortunately this young canvasser discovered that there was 
a school where lacrosse was continually played. After that 
her book filled more rapidly, for she ingeniously discovered 
during the constant rain that there were preposterous young 
people who knew exactly how their elders intended to vote, 
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and odds are laid that she has got nearer the truth than have 
far more experienced canvassers. 

One point that it has been impossible to make clear in our 
rural community is the version of ““ Who Killed Cock Robin ? ” 
Cock Robin being the Labour Party. Some put the words 
somewhat in the fashion, ‘‘ It was I, said the Tory, I killed 
Cock Robin.” “Who put them out?” “It was I, said the 
Liberal, I put them out.” But the truth is that, although 
living on the outskirts of the capital, we are still composed mainly 
of the agricultural element, and it takes those who follow that 
calling a long time to master the simple facts of the situation. 
Even the names are confusing. Mr. MacDonald, however 
great a hero he is in the eyes of Aberavon, has not been long enough 
on the political stage to be known to any but the very keen electors 
in a rural constituency. ‘There has been a curious tendency, 
how it arose we do not know, to confuse him with Lord Birken- 
head, and Lord Birkenhead with Lord Randolph Churchill. 
The two figures that stand out are those of Mr. Lloyd George 
and Mr. Asquith, and the old-fashioned argument is, “* Which 
of the two was it who won the war?” It is an endless con- 
troversy, for, argue with them as you will, they hold their own 
conviction still. If ever one longed for the accomplishment 
of a stenographer, it has been in order to take down the puzzling 
questions and still more puzzling answers when John and Alex- 
ander, interchanged their real political views over the cold tea 
and sandwiches which constitute their mid-day meal. “‘ Who 
is going to give us better beer?” John would ask, and Alex- 
ander would reply, “‘ Tell me that and I tell you the name of 
the horse I back.” - 





MR. HENRY HIRSCH’S FURNITURE.—I 


By Percy 


T is difficult in these days to invest with any fresh interest 
well known forms of furniture by Chippendale and_ his 
school, as it has 
been so frequently 
and exhaustively 

described, but in review- 
ing the various collec- 
tions of such furniture 
made from time to 
time by those interested 
in the subject, the par- 
ticular form of taste 
that has prompted an 
owner’s choice is most 
significant and interesting 
in its variation. 

Mr. Henry Hirsch 
has acquired a series of 
specimens of eighteenth 
century furniture and 
arranged them — with 
great taste in the 
notable little = Gothic 
house, 23, Park Lane, 
designed by that cele 
brated architect Pugin 
so justly recognised as 
the most accomplished 
authority on English 
architecture of the four- 
teenth, fifteenth and 
early sixteenth centuries. 
This collection can best 
be described as possess- 
ing before all other 
things the rare attribu- 
tion of ‘quality,’ the 
standard of — selection 
being so highly-main- 
tained that even the 
most carping member 
of the cognoscenti would 
find much difficulty in 


discovering any scope 


1.—WALNUT ESCRITOIRE OF 


for the gentle adverse 
criticism thew are so apt 





The writing-flap, when open, discloses a series of small drawers. English. 
Height 3ft., length 2tt. 3}ins., depth 1ft. 5$ins. Cvrca 1725. 
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to display in order to conceal their real want of knowledge on 
a subject. The output of Chippendale, Hepplewhite and 
Sheraton at times reached 
a standard that was 
never quite found in the 
shops of Mainwaring, 
Ince and Mayhew, 
Shearer, Seddon = and 
others of their following, 
for although Thomas 
Chippendale and 
Sheraton give instances 
of eccentricity, it is only 
towards the end _ of 
their careers that such 
lapses occur, when they 
are invariably accom- 
panied by a lack of 
quality. 

Arriving in London 
with his father in 1727, 
the younger Chippendale, 
then aged seventeen, 
found fine furniture, 
such as the type of little 
writing bureau (Fig. 1), 
already well established, 
for soon after 1720 the 
cabriole leg headed by a 
lion’s mask and _ finishing 
in the furry paws of the 
animal had introduced a 
fashion that was eagerly 
patronised by such of 
the aristocracy as laid 
down the laws of taste 
towards the end. of 
George I's reign. This 
remarkable piece is of 
walnut, the writing flap, 
drawers, sides and top 
being veneered with a 
very fine burr and 
cross bandings of the 
same wood, the carving 
of the legs and stand 


DESK FORM MOUNTED ON 
STAND WITH LION HEADED LEGS. 
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2.—MAHOGANY SIDEBOARD TABLE WITH PLAIN 
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SCROLLED ORNAMENT 


The legs are lion headed, the feet are pawed. Irish. Height 2ft. rohins., length 6ft. 25ins., depth 2ft. 34ins. Circa 1730 


are in the manner of 1727, for the mask is depressed and the 
flying shoulder brackets of acanthus foreshadow a detail that 
became so conspicuous with Chippendale and his followers. 
The whole piece gives the impression of being the earnest work 
of a young man, quite possibly by young Chippendale, and is of the 
highest possible quality. The elder Chippendale was made frame 
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3.—MAHOGANY SIDEBOARD TABLE WITH CARVED 





and cabinetmaker to the King in 1728, thereby proving he must 
have been an executant of very superior merit. The fact that 
this rare little piece of furniture is made of walnut has nothing 
to do with its provenance, for, during the growing taste fot 
mahogany, walnut tree wood was continually employed between 


the years 1720 and 1733. 
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FRIEZE AND PROJECTING CORNERS SUPPORTED BY 
SCROLLED 


LEGS. 


The feet are pawed. English. Height 3ft., length 5ft. r1ins., depth 2ft. 5ins. Crrca 1725. 
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In the mahogany table (Fig. 2), 
of rather later date than the preceding 
example, this feeling of ‘ quality”’ is 
not quite so apparent, the carving of 
the lion mask motive is scattered and 
shallow, and the treatment neither 
impressive nor dignified, nor does the 
introduction of a frilled coquillage on 
the shoulders, backs of the legs and 
frieze, correspond truly in period with 
the lion legs and their finely modelled 
paws. The table, however, is a very 
fine specimen of the mahogany side 
tables that decorated halls and dining- 
rooms of Early Georgian houses. This 
example is Irish and was formerly in 
the possession of Lord Cork. 

The colour of these early mahogany 
tables and chairs is often a_ rich 
chestnut bronze. This surface, although 
extremely attractive, should not be 
mistaken for quality, as it is often 
merely the result of 200 years of 
rubbing and polishing on the original 
varnish, for French polish was not 
introduced until towards the end of 
the eighteenth century. When the 
carving was particularly fine and 
intricate it was sometimes left quite 
dry in order to be waxed or not, 
according to the taste of the client, 
and probably some of the most beauti- 
ful specimens of Chippendale’s work 
can be seen in houses like Harewood 
an:l Longford Castle, where the sur- 
faces have only been waxed and_ not 
varnished, and have never been experimented on with the 
polishes of successive generations. 

This light colour in combination with the broad and simple 
execution of the carving and sculpturesque design marks the 
table (Vig. 3) as of exceptional interest. Here there is no elabora- 
tion of ornament, every detail with the exception of the frieze 
being of well known pattern, yet at the same time there is a 





S.—WALNUT WRITING CHAIR OF DIAGONAL FORM, WITH SEMI- 
CIRCULAR BACK SUPPORTED BY THRFE UPRIGHTS OF COLUMNAR 
FORM AND TWO STRAPWORK  SPLATS. 

The legs are surmounted with eagles heads, the feet a-e clawed with 

ivory. English. Crrca 1735. 
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4.—MAHOGANY CARD TABLE, CONCERTINA ACTION. 


The frame is carved on all four sides with C scrolls and coquillage, the legs cabriole and end in 
scroll feet. English. 


Height 3ft. 3$ins., length 3ft., depth (closed) ft. 5fins. Circa 1745. 


“ quality’ that is unmistakable and a reticence that conveys 
great strength. 

A very different sentiment is shown in the cleverly carved 
card table (Fig. 4). Restless and florid in design, it is typical 
of the period 1750, when everything was flamboyant and artificial, 
vet the whole is homogeneous and the effect superb. 
The folding top is edged with so bold a rosaced border that 
when the table is closed it almost forms a cornice to the beautifully 
designed coquillage of the undulating frieze below, which 
surrounds the four sides, the same motives being carried on 
amid the C scrolling of the shoulders, which end in delicate 
floral pendants. The cabriole of the legs is most graceful, and 
to break the monotony of too long and plain a curve the 
tip of acanthus that clothes the scrolled feet is made to 
project. 

Rather earlier in style and date than the proceeding example, 
the unusually delicate semi-circular walnut writing chair (lig. 5) 
also suggests the possible work of Thomas Chippendale. This 
style was an evolution from the so-called ‘‘ Burgomaster chair ”’ 
used in Holland during the latter part of the seventeenth century, 
the diagonally placed seat and rounded back of these later 
Georgian examples enabling the occupant to turn without 
moving the chair. In Fig. 5 the semi-circular back is slight 
and plain save for a central acanthus spray carved in low relief, 
the uprights of the back are fluted and columnar in treatment, 
the intersecting splats being in delicate strapwork, rosaced at 
the extremities of the C scrolls. The shoulder brackets are 
wide in type, terminating in eagles’ heads, and the acanthus 
that covers the face of the legs is blended top and bottom with 
the bird’s feathers. The feet, carved with remarkable vigour, 
grip the ball with ivory claws. This latter and expensive detail 
was adopted by Chippendale, who occasionally introduced it 
on some of his choicest pieces. 

The infinite variety of detail that this master brought into 
what is generally known as his ‘‘ French”’ style, is very remarkable, 
A favourite ornament often used on the shoulder or upper portion 
of the cabriole leg was the cabochon, a form that originated in 
the cutting of gems. This was invariably framed in a coquillage 
and was round, oval, kidney shaped or irregular. In the charming 
window seat (lig. 6) this detail seen on the shoulder is unusually 
long and dies into the graceful cabrioled legs, finishing in French 
scrolled feet. The seat rail serpentines in bold curves, which 
centre in an acanthused shell very French in taste. It is covered 
with fine petit-point needlework, which, however, is not original 
to the piece. This example and Fig. 7 both represent the graceful 
period of pure Chippendale design in ‘‘ the French manner.’’ 
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The latter, a commode-chest with drawers, shows the extreme 
dehcacy and strength that this particular phase of construction 
had brought to perfection after 1750, for when full of clothes 
the pressure of the upper portion must have been considerable, 
though not more than the combined weight of two people sitting 
on the window seat, so that these slender legs demanded the 





6—MAHOGANY WINDOW SEAT WITH UNDULATING 
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It is always instructive to study the end of a style and 
its disappearance into the succeeding evolution. At times 
during such a period termed “ transitional,’ beautiful results 
have occurred; the choir stalls civca 1520 at Christchurch, 
Hampshire, being a notable example. In France this transition 
from 1490 to 1518 is so determined in its character and so dis- 
tinct from what went before 
and what followed after, that 
it gained a name of its own, 
Louis NII. Here the severity 


= 


=) 


of Gothic becomes lhght and 
fanciful as it mingles and plays 
with the incoming forms of the 
more material and voluptuous 
Renaissance and creates an 
interregnum of design that 
cannot be definitely attributed 
to either taste, but with later 
transitions of style such as 
from Cromwell to Charles Il 
and from the latter to Queen 
Anne, the process of evolution 
is more rapid and_ therefore 
more clearly detined. The last 
of these important changes is 
what took place between the 
florid sentiments of Chippendale 
and the classical severity en- 
forced by Robert Adam, the 
contest here being contined to 
the two leaders who between 
them practically controlled the 
~ \ | changes in furniture at that 

>». moment. 

oC Robert Adam was born in 
1728, was educated in Edin 
burgh and came to London 


SEAT RAIL AND SLIGHT 


about 1750. Shortly after this 


CABRIOLE LEGS CARVED IN THE FRENCH MANNER. Salk meus: Tita. oenaniinias- 40 


English. Height 2ft. 3ins., length 3ft. gins. depth 1ft. 





Sins Circa 1750. this country about 1758. While 
studying abroad he imbibed a 
thorough knowledge of — the 
Classical taste, for which he 
had always had a certain pre 
deliction, but it is uncertain 
whether he started the move 
ment here or merely took 
advantage of what he found 
had germinated during — his 
absence. At any rate, his first 
efforts in furniture after his 
return show a palpable assimila 
tion with the late floral scrolling 
of Chippendale. This, however, 


was a case of transition not 


entirely successful, for the two 
styles were incapable of being 
combined in a_— satisfactory 
manner, nor could any transi 
tional beauty have been evolved 
from their amalgamation. What 
Robert Adam thought and 
wrote upon the subject was as 
follows: ‘‘ We by no means 
presume to find fault with the 
compositions or to decry the 
labours of other authors, many 
of whom have much merit and 
deserve great praise. Our am- 
bition is to share with others, 
not to appropriate to ourselves, 


7—MAHOGANY COMMODE CHEST WITH DRAWERS, OPENS WITH TWO DOORS _ the applause of the public; and 
PANELLED WITH MOULDINGS OF A FINE NULLING, CORNERED WITH PATER. _ if we have any claim to appro- 


It stands on slight cabriole legs carved in the French mann2r. Height 2ft. 83ins., length 3ft. 10}in3., bation, 


depth 1ft. 8ins. Circa 1750. 


most skilful joinery and meticulous care in the choice of suitable 
wood. Here the cabochon decorating the shoulders is treated 
as a concavity, admirably strengthened on either side by a 
prolonged lobing which dies into the acanthus of the scrolled 
teet. The fine nulling and introduction of patere surrounding 
the doors and sides foreshadows the incoming treatment of 
Robert Adam. 


we found it on this 
alone; that we flatter ourselves 
we have been able to seize, 
with some degree of success, the beautiful spirit of antiquity, 
and to transfuse it, with novelty and variety, through all our 
numerous works.” 

In these first notes on Mr. Henry Hirsch’s furniture the 
pieces selected for illustration all reach a very high standard 
of perfection. Unfortunately, no photography can quite do 
justice to their excellence. 
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YORKSHIRE, 


The Seat of 
CAPTAIN VERNON-WENTW ORTH. 
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AST week we perambulated the ground floor of the 18oft. 
length of the wing that Lord Raby began building in 
1710 and which, in the previous year, his brother Peter 
had hoped would be the first of two. We found that 
from what Arthur Young called the dining-room in 
1768 there was a doorway opening on to the stair which gives 
access to the gallery that runs the whole length of the first floor 
(Fig. 2). In Campbell’s plan, given last week, the half-landing 
of the stair is placed against the north wall of the house and 
the door into the gallery at this end does not balance that at 
the south end. As indicated in the sketch plan of the com- 
pleted house (Fig. 14) this was altered in execution, and the 
illustration (Fig. 7) shows the ground-floor doorway from the 
dining-room and the first-floor doorway into the gallery close 
to the north windows. ‘The space given to this stair is none 
too large in area, and as it rises the whole height of the building, 
it gave Arthur Young the impression of being “ fo lofty as to 
pain the eye.” In form and proportion, material and taste, 
it shows a great change since Sir Gervase Cutler had introduced 
his staircase in the Charles II block. ‘The treads are of stone, 
the balustrade of iron, the hand rail small and of mahogany. 
The walls are freely enriched with the work of the Italian 
stuccoists that Gibbs and Smith of Warwick, Campbell and 
Kent freely employed in the early years of the Hanoverian 
dynasty. Baroque scrolls, swags and drops surround the 
frames of the windows and of the panels. In large circles are 
sacred subjects, and in small ones are heads of Czsars (Fig. 8). 
Passing through the pedimented doorway into the gallery (Fg. 2) 
we find that the north and south sections are divided from the 
long central section by the marble columns that Lord Bathurst 
The centre is itself rendered tripartite 





saw and admired in 1725. 
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1.—THE SOUTH ELEVATION. 
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by the slight projection of the portion over the hall. It is lit 
by three enormous round-headed windows (Fig. 6) for which 
there was originally the practical reason that they were intended 
to throw back the light through three corresponding apertures 
that screened a sort of ante-gallery but which subsequent altera- 
tions modified to a single central glazed door. Fluted pilasters 
flank the windows of this part, but are wanting in the four- 
windowed sections on each side. Thus room was there obtained 
for the then customary inter-window mirrors, one of which is 
illustrated (Fig. 3) and shows a frame some two feet wide and 
four and a half high topped by an earl’s coronet and depending 
from a fruit and flower wreathed ribbon. On the opposite 
side the plain wall is broken only by great oft. wide, temple- 
fronted, marble chimneypieces (Fig. 4) with the owner’s crest 
and coronet in the pediments, the cornices of which support 
eagles standing on plinths and holding ribboned bay-leaf swags 
in their beaks. This super-structure is of wood, painted white 
and gold. Some of the pictures on this wall are family portraits, 
while others are, no doubt, part of the thirty obtained in Italy 
in 1709 to vie with those of the hated Thomas Watson, and 
which may have become more numerous by 1717, when Campbell 
wrote that “ the noble Patron is preparing a Curious Collection 
of Paintings, Sculpture and other excellent Decorations.” 
As the lofty coved ceiling of the gallery prevented an attic floor, 
and as it took up most of the first floor, Raby added only few 
and small bedchambers to what he found in the Cutler block. 
Hence the impression is given that his main object in building 
this wing was at once to surpass the Wentworth Woodhouse 
of his day in ceremonious grandeur and postpone accommodation 
until the second wing could be afforded, and that did not occur 
in the lifetime of Raby whom we saw becoming—by re-creation— 
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Completed by the fourth Earl of Strafford before 1768. 
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third Earl of Strafford in 1711. It must be remembered that, Barnsley, kept a Diary from 1726 to 1735, and in the first ~ 
even if he kept no houses for family occupation on his several _ year we find the entry wri 
other estates, yet he had a fine house -” St. James's Square, At Barnsley, Abra Hawksworth has bought a pair of fatt oxen Yor 
and was often residing at and improving the Twickenham of my Lord Strafford for 16/, who had worked them 17 years, 
place, where he made the house of sufficient importance for ever since his lordship came to Stainborough. 
him to have an engraving of it made for distribution WE =“ Din Wie bien eee We ae Ch 
his family and friends, as he did of Stainborough. Even ‘ 
after his retirement from public employment in 1714, there- June 1732—Jonathan Godier, the joyner, died, about a fortnight 
; ; ° . ’ . ago Doncaster ; he kill’d himself with drinking. He did 
fore, he was only occasionally in distant Yorkshire, and may most of the joyner work at Stainborough hall, being then 
have agreed with his cousin, Lord Bathurst, who wrote to servant to Mr. Thornton; as allso the best staircase at 
him in 1717 that the Bank. 
itt is a very fine place to talk of in town, which I have heard say | Drinking appears to have been quite % fashionable mode of 
is the right use of a seat in the country, and since you design’d death among Hobson’s neighbours, for in the previous year he 
itt for your monument, I wou’d (if itt were my case) make no other records 
use of it. Mr. Robert Hall, curate at Stainborough, buried at Worsborough ; 
As a monument to his position in his ancestral county he certainly he had contracted a habit of drinking, which kil’d him at last. 
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3-—-ONE OF THE BETWEEN-WINDOW 4.—ONE OF THE CHIMNEYPIECES IN THE GALLERY 
MIRRORS IN THE GALLERY. The lower portion ef marble, the upper of wood painted white and gold. 
projected it not only as regards the house itself but also But this also happened in higher spheres, for in 1713 Lady ti 
as to the grounds, the final development of which he left, Strafford had written to her husband, still on embassy at the R 
as he did the completion of the house, to be accomplished Hague, giving him ; t 
by his son, But lawns and plantations, obelisks and “a news of poor Lord Cornbery’s death ; he dy’a yesterday morning a 
castle with four towers and a grand gateway over which of a feavour got by a surfit of drinking, for he and a good many more " 
there is a fine room,” were done by him.  Magnificence drank as many quarts of Uskquebath as is usall to be drank of n 
in entertainments, where such was worth while, joined with wine, and was never cool after. ‘ 
persistent thriftiness in everyday matters, were characteristic The return home and retirement of Strafford soon after this E 
of him, and we get an amusing glimpse of the latter in led to a great diminution of family letters. Mr. Cartwright’s le 
the long use he made of his draught oxen and his success- volume does not include a single one from 1714 to 1721, and tc 
ful fatting and sale of them when they could plough no only nine from such friends as Lords Bathurst, Bute and fr 


more. One John Hobson, living at Dodsworth Green, near Berkeley of Stratton. In them Stainborough is Stainborough ss 
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still, and so continues until July, 1731, when, on the 
subject of a possible Royal visit, Peter Wentworth 
writes as follows to his brother Strafford in 
Yorkshire : 


I think you may be easie about the King’s coming to 
York Races. I writ to you last post of the uncer- 
tainty of his going and have been at the War Office, 
and they assure me there’s no orders from thence to 
the Dragoons in the North to take their horses from 
grass ; those orders may come from a double diligent 
Coll. to his Regiment. I shall go Munday to Hampton- 
court to stay, and then I shall know for more certain ; we x 
and in case he does, will endeavour to send you the So ee oo pie ae 
Routs. I believe you may safely invite him to come ~~ _ Q <—- te : 

to your house, without puting yourself to any charge. * 
You are well with Lord Scarborough, if you writ to 
him to invite the King from you wou'd have a civill 
answer to be sure, if he does not come ; and if he 
does, and cares for coming to Wentworth Castle it 
may be the occation of excusing himself to Lord 
Malton, to whose house I think it wou’d not be credit- 
able for you to meet the King. 





The new name may have been adopted partly to == 
annoy the Watsons, and seems not to have been 

accepted by their friends and visitors, for when Sir : 
Thomas Robinson was at Wentworth House in 1734 — — . | 
it is to “ Stainboro”’ that he goes and sees the § == 
new sham Castle “just finished.” He also goes == 
over the house and does not share Lord Bathurst’s 
flattering opinion of the gallery, but declares 














The gallery in the house answered my expectations 
less than any room I ever heard talked of in my life, 
it being out of all proportion and lighted like a green- 
house and no taste in finishing. 
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Although the enmity between the two families was 
by this time so far mitigated that Robinson records 
that the Straffords have called on the Maltons (it 
will be remembered that the second Thomas Watson 
was given the Malton barony in 1727), yet they had ee 
been in active opposition over the county election a aie 
in this year. Malton supported Sir Rowland —— 
Wynne, while Strafford gave his interest to Miles 

Slingsby, who proved successful, which Wardman, 

one of Strafford’s agents, writes to his lordship 

“is a very great afflection to my lord Malton.” 

Indeed, Phipps, another of Lord Strafford’s agents, 

declares that Lord Malton was so “ very much out 

of temper and sower,” that, as soon as he got home, 

he “ turned of all his workmen except Marke Smith 

and a few other sorts of workmen who are finishing 
the bargains,” and that Lady Malton “bought a 
fine suite of clothes, but loosing the election the 
close was never unpacked.”” But then, as Wardman 

says of Phipps that all mankind knows that “ his 
great tallant is of bragging and telling of lyes,”’ we 
need not pay much attention to the anti-Watson 
tittle-tattle that he thinks will please his master, as 
when, in the previous year, in giving an account of* 
a tenants’ dinner at Wentworth House, he depre- 
ciates the affair, saying punch was given as being 
“the cheapest liquor to make a treat of,”’ that two’ 
or three horns of it “ would make them drunk or “i 

sick,’ that many never got away at night but if, | 
“lay ruff,” and that “there was one man found f 
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dead supposed to be choaked with punch.” Then y Lg 
he sums up in a superior manner “I think itt y 
was a troublesome noisy thing.” Yet the feast, as (base rr? 
he describes it, appears good in quality and very . 
ample in quantity : 
Our dishes stood single, the table allowing no more ; + i ; 
first dish, roast porke ; 2nd, turkey; 3rd, venison al eT 
pasty ; 4th, cold beefe roast; 5th, fruit pudding ; 
6th a goose; 7th aple pye; 8th a hogg’s head in 
souce ; so then the course begun again, and kept in } } | 
this forme to every table. We eate upon trenchers rt] 
and wood dishes, and drunk in horns; my Lord re | 
| 
if 








did the same. iT 
This last quotation tallies fully with the good repu- | oa: T l 
tation enjoyed by the Maltons, whom we have seen I 
Robinson describing as remarkable “ for hospitality r= 
to their neighbours and goodness to their children 
and servants.”’ The same, except for their attitude < 
to the one neighbour at Wentworth House, was 
no doubt ‘true of the Strafford family, and cer- 
tainly the letters of the wife and children to the 
Earl are charming. A set begins in 1721 with a =. 
letter of the eldest daughter, Anne, aged eight, ae a 
to her father, in which she includes this message ' = 
from a younger sister: ‘‘ Lady Hariote desires you 
to bring her a Baby.” In the following year a  6—THREE OF THE FIFTEEN EAST WINDOWS OF THE GALLERY. 
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baby was brought in the shape of the only son, 
William, a very precious being (especially to the 
mother) who, when he was two years old, is treated 
as a very Benjamin in regard to the quantity of his 
food, Her ladyship is writing to the Earl from the 
Northamptonshire estate, and in reference to a gift 
of partridges from a neighbour says 
I design my love shall have his belly full if he likes 
them, for I could let him eate me if it would doe 
him good poor baby. 
The ‘“ poor baby” will have been endowed with 
a very grown up digestion if, at two years old, part- 
ridge was the type of the food of which “he eates 
very hartely five times a day.’’ When he is seven 
he writes his first letter to his father, but it shows 
evidence of his having been much assisted and it is 
another year before he independently composed and 
spelled the following epistle : 
Dear Papa, December 12, 1730 
I have no news to tell you but Mr. Southwell is 
dead. Pray Papa, give my duty to Lord Bathirst 
and my service to Lady Bathirst. Monswer I beleve 
is gone to France for he sent for his Trink to the 
kings arms and was ready in a hackney coach and 
toke it in to him and bid them drif away to jerin crose. 
This letter is of my one spilling. I am Dear Papa 
Your most affectionate 


and most dutifull son 
WENTWORTH. 


His future neighbour at Twickenham is already his 
friend, for in the same month he tells how 


Master Wallpole came to me last night wee playd 
at Quadarill and I won 1o pence at a penny a fish. 
In 1733 he is, and his young friend also, at a 
children’s ball at Devonshire House. ‘There are eight 
couples, Horace Walpole dancing with one of Went- 
worth’s sisters, he with Lady Betiy Montague. He 
still presumably “‘ eates very hartely,” for the food is 
minutely described : 
We had a very handsome supper, viz. at the upper end 
cold chikens, next to that a dish of cake parch’d 
alrnonds sapp biskets, next to that a dish of tarts and 
cheescakes, next to that a great custerd and next to 
that another dish of biskets parch’d almonds and pre- 
served apricocks, and next a quarter of lamb. 
Soon the boy’s letters get a much more grown-up 
tone, the last one, dated January, 1739, having 
references to Handel’s “new Oratorio call’d Saul,” 
then under rehearsal. He hears that 
Mr. Handell has borrow’d of the Duke of Argylle a 
pair of the largest kettle-drums in the tower, so to be 
sure it will be most excessive noisy with a bad set 
off singers; I doubt it will not retrieve his former 
losses. 
The father had for some years been an invalid. In 
the summer of 1736, as we learn from Lord 
Bathurst, he made “ triall of the Effect of Scar- 
borough Waters ” and then went to rest at Wentworth 
Castle. If the waters, bathing in the sea and exercise 
fail to remove his “‘ Rheumatick complaints and 
want of sleep,” his cousin is persuaded that one 
‘“* Dr. Burton could cure him in six weeks time.” 
I name that period, because I have heard him and 
other Phisitians say that in such a space they can 
entirely change the habit of the Body in respect of 
the Blood and Juices. 
Let him give up Quacks and cease to be “ poison’d 
by Ward’s Arsenick ” and Burton will effect a cure. 
How far Bathurst’s advice was taken we do not 
know, but Strafford continued to live until the 
autumn of the year when the “ Oratorio call’d 
Saul’ was produced. It was in November, 1739, 
that he died at Wentworth Castle, and the lad who 
nine years before had won tenpence from “‘ master 
Wallipole ’”’ now succeeded to titles and estates at 
the age of seventeen. The friendship with Horace 
Walpole continued throughout his life, and it is 
from the Walpole letters that we hear much of him 
and of his work at Wentworth Castle, and especially 
of the lay-out and architectural objects, in grounds 
and park, which his father had begun. His was the 
mock stronghold “‘on the site of an old Danish 
fort,’ as Pococke hears—which may have been 
the reason or excuse for giving to old Stainborough 
Hall the new name of Wentworth Castle. He, too, 
began extensive waterworks, for cascades are singled 
out for special commendation by Lord Bathurst in 
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1725 and by Lord Berkeley in 1730. But pools, serpen- 
tine river and bridges (Fig. 16) were added by the second 
earl before Pococke was there in 1750. The friendship 
with Horace Walpole was refreshed after the latter also 
became a Twickenham householder, and it is from 
Strawberry Hill that Walpole writes to Strafford in June, 
1756, saying that by his letter he is “ paving his way ” 
towards Wentworth Castle, which he supposes Strafford 
has already reached. Two months later Walpole is there 
and writes to Bentley : 
This place is one of the very few that I really like ; the 
situation, woods, views, and the improvements, are perfect 
in their kinds; nobody has a truer taste than Lord 
Strafford. The house is a pompous front screening an old 
house ; it was built by the last lord on a design of the 
Prussian architect Bott. 
He adds that the gallery is on the pian of that in the 
Colonna Palace at Rome, that the hall is pretty but low, 
the drawing-room handsome, but that “‘ there wants a 








9.—A DOOR IN THE READING CLOSET. 


good eating room and staircase.” This deficiency was 
evidently exercising Lord Strafford who will already have 
been meditating the south front which was begun three 
years later. Walpole was, of course, ready with sugges- 
tions, and tells Bentley he has formed a design and 
believes. it will be executed. But he is more interested 
in outside developments, where classic architecture can 
give way to the Strawberry Hill manner, and he tells 
Bentley : 

I shall bring you a ground-plot for a Gothic building 

which I have proposed that you should draw for a little 

wood, but in the manner of an ancient market cross. 
The design in due course is made, and when its erection 
was far advanced, in the autumn of 1759, Walpole writes 
to Strafford : 


You are erecting a building after the design of the Straw- 
berry committee. It will look, I fear very selfish if I pay 
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it a visit next year, and yet 
it answers so many selfish 
purposes that I certainly shall. 


One of the purposes will have 
been to see the beginnings of 
a much more important build- 
ing, for in this same letter the 
sentence, “I hear your lordship 
has tapped your magnificent 
front,’ shows us that the 
plans for the new elevation 
were complete. ‘Their realisa- 
tion, however, was deferred, 
or very slowly undertaken, for 
in August, 1760, Walpole writes 
that it is “‘ very little advanced,” 
but that his Gothic trifle is 
finished and has a “ charming 
effect.” It is now somewhat 
ruinous (Fig. 15), especially 
with regard to the “little grot 
which forms an arch ” on which 
it stood, but is still character- 
istic of the mock - medizval 
frippery of which Bentley was 
then the fashionable producer. 

The south front of the 
house (Fig. 1) is quite another 
matter, as even Walpole readily 
acknowledged when (in a letter 
to Lord Strafford, written in 
1781) he called it ‘“ the per- 
fectest specimen of architecture 
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14.—SKETCH PLAN OF THE 
HOUSE SINCE 1894. 
I know.” Without sharing his 


enthusiastic partiality, we cer- 
tainly recognise it as a very 
satisfying example of its day. 
It is far more reserved as to 
ornament, and truer to classic 
principles in proportion and 
form than the east front, on 
to which, however, it is very 
cleverly and sympathetically 
welded. It remodels the south 
end of the latter, yet makes 
no alteration to the interior of 
that end of the gallery with its 
Venetian window. Set on the 
rising ground, it has a ground 
level 6ft. higher than the first 
earl’s building, yet retains the 
same lines for the pzano nobile, 
and indeed profits by this acci- 
dent, as the undercroft or 
“rustic floor” being reduced 
to a height of about roft. is in 
right proportion to the more 
dignified yet lighter storey it 
solidly supports. Carr of York 
had by 1759 established his 
reputation as Yorkshire’s lead- 
ing architect. The south front 
at Wentworth Castle has all the 
characteristics of the Georgian 
style as handled by him, but it 
is an extremely favourable ex- 
ample of it. We may therefore 
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15.—WALPOLIAN GOTHIC. 


conclude that it is his work, but that the exceptionally “ true 

taste’ of his client exercised a beneficial influence over him. 

It appears to have been completed, inside as well as out, before 

Arthur Young’s 1768 visit, when he proclaimed “the new 

front to the lawn”’ to be “‘ one of the most beautiful in the 

world.” Last week we parted company with him in the north 
ground-floor room of the east building which was then still 
the dining-room. Passing on, he comes to the staircase, which 

“is fo lofty as to pain the eye,” and mounts to the gallery, 

which he finds is: 
defigned and ufed as a rendezvous-room, and an admirable one 
it is ; one end is furnifhed for music, and the other with a billiard- 
table : This is the [tile which fuch rooms fhould always be regu- 
lated in. 

From the gallery he enters the new south building and finds that 
Lord Strafford’s Library is a good room, thirty by twenty, and 
the book-cafes handsomely difposed. 

It will have been a centre room, and beyond it to the west lay 

Lady Strafford’s apartment. 

Her ladyfhip’s dreffing-room is extremely elegant about 25 feet 
fquare, hung with blue Jndia paper; the cornice, ceiling and 
ornaments, all extremely pretty ; the toilette boxes of gold, and 
very handfome. Her ladyfhip’s reading clofet is exceffively 
elegant, hung with a painted fattin, and the ceiling in Mofaics 
feftooned with honey fuckles ; the cornice of glafs painted with 
flowers : It is a [weet little room, and mulft pleafe every [pectator. 
On the other fide of the dreffing- 
room is a bird clofet in which are 
many cages of finging birds: the bed- 
chamber 25 feet fquare, is very hand- 
fome; and the whole apartment very 
pleafingly complete. 


The description is interesting as showing 
the full disposition and fitting of a great 
lady’s apartment at this time. The bed- 
room has a greatly enriched and finely 
proportioned Venetian window (match- 
ing that of the gallery at the other end 
of the front) and good doorways. That 
seen in the illustration (Fig. 10), leads 
into the “ reading closet,” a little room 
(Fig. 12) oft. by r1ft., which deserves 
Young’s. commendation and which, ex- 
cept for the painted satin on the walls, 
remains much as he found it. The 
honeysuckles still twine about the fret 
(which he calls “ mofaics ”’) of the lofty 
coved ceiling. Flower and foliage swags 
still decorate the glass cornice. The 
door-cases (Fig. 9) much resemble but 
are rather more delicately elaborated 
than those of the bedroom, and the floor 
(Fig. 13) is a good example of the highly 
finished parquetry of the time. The 
“bird clofet”’ that opened from it 
is again typical of the vogue for Copyright. 





16.—THE BRIDGE ACROSS THE SERPENTINE RIVER. 


aviaries and menageries that had for long been and still remained 
fashionable. Before the end of the seventeenth century the 
Duchess of Lauderdale had made one of the rooms at Ham 
House into a “ volary,” and such were not uncommon in the 
eighteenth century. The bird names of the chambers in the 
Cutler block, as noticed last week, may have been given by the 
second Lady Strafford, and her love of birds was not confined 
to indoor specimens, for before his 1756 visit to Wentworth 
Castle, Walpole was endeavouring to meet some of her require- 
ments. He finds that ‘“ Lord Tylney has but one pair of gold 
pheasants at present, but promises my Lady Strafford the first 
fruits of their love,” and also thinks that he may, somewhat 
earlier, supply her with some pied peacocks. ‘The “ menagery 
at the bottom of the park” is described by Young as con- 
taining “ a moft pleafing fhrubbery ” and being “ pretty well 
{tocked with pheasants etc.” He is almost as enraptured 
with the ‘beauties of the ornamental environs” here as 
with those at Wentworth Woodhouse, and devotes four 
pages to his description of them. But then he was in an 
excellent humour, for he had been very politely admitted into 
the house, and says : 
Before I leave this very agreable place, let me temark to you 
that in no great houfe which I have feen, have I met with more 
agreable treatment, from all who fhow the feveral parts generally 
feen by {trangers, nor will you perhaps efteem it wrong to hint, 
and Lady Strafford retired from her apartment for us to view it ; 
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I mention this as an inftance of general and undiftinguifhing 
politenefs, a {triking contraft to that unpopular and affected dignity 
in which fome great people think proper to cloud their houfes— 
fuch is the neceffity of gaining tickets—of being acquainted with 
the family—of giving notice beforehand of your intention; all 
which is terribly inconvenient to a traveller. 
Only from such stray scraps and from Horace Walpole’s letters 
do we get a shadowy vision of the personalities of the fourth 
earl and countess. ‘They seem to have been charming people, 
with whom we should have wished to reach the same intimacy 
that the surviving letters give us with the previous generation 
of Wentworths—such as old dame Wentworth with her zealous 
hunt for an heiress for her son and her love for her domestic 
pets, or the son himself gaining glory by a lavish entertainment 
of Kings at Berlin, but with an eye to small economies—even 
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of cats’-meat—towards increasing the building fund which 
would enable him to house himself in Yorkshire on an equality 
with the hated Watsons. All this makes the translation of old 
Stainborough Hall into Wentworth Castle a story of real life, 
not of mere bricks and mortar. The fourth earl died childless 
in 1791. After a while the Stainborough estate passed to the 
grandson of his sister Henrietta who had married Henry Vernon 
in 1743. Thus, Frederick Vernon became Frederick Vernon- 
Wentworth of Wentworth Castle in 1804. He died, aged 
ninety, in 1885, and soon afterwards his son made the addition 
marked “ 1894 ” in the plan (Fig. 14). But in most other respects 
the sumptuous pile stands as its eighteenth century owners 
created it, and is typical of the manner in which they and their 
class housed themselves. H. Avray TIPPING. 


THE ENGLISHMAN IN AUSTRALIA 


By FRANK PETERSON. 


HAT I like about this place,”’ said my friend the 
New Chum, “is its Englishness.’’ 

We were sitting in the window seat of a club 
in Melbourne. An obviously English club servant 
had brought us two short drinks and retired 
silently across the thick carpet. There were old English sporting 
prints on the walls and the latest English weeklies on the tables. 
Alongside of the latter lay the morning paper—very English 
as to literary style and general “‘ make-up ’’—and in its advertise- 
ment columns we were given the choice of Seymour Hicks at 
one theatre, Irene Vanbrugh at another and Oscar Asche at a 
third. Altogether it was a little difficult to forget for the moment 
that the window seat was in Collins Street and not in Pall Mall— 
that London, in fact, was 11,000 miles away. 





A month later I met my friend the New Chum once again. 
The heat beat down so hard that it seemed to bounce up at us 
again from the cracked earth around the yards. We had been 
drafting sheep all morning, and had knocked off work for a 


brief ‘‘ smoke-oh.’’ The three dogs lay panting under a tree; 
the “ silly sheep ’’—silly as ever—crowded and jostled each other 


in the far corner of the yard; the men, brown and lean, were 
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DRAFTING RAMS: 


, 


boiling the inevitable ‘‘ billy ’’ of tea and lighting up their pipes. 
In the background were the ranges, blue and misty, with 
such gum trees as Arthur Streeton loves to paint tapering up 
through the wisp of smoke that still hung about in memory 
of last week’s bush fire. Somewhere a kookooburra was laughing 
immoderately at his noon hour joke, the tap tap tap of an axe 
came distantly from the scrub on the fringe of the home paddock. 

I leant on the fence and surveyed my friend the New Chum. 
An old grey hat was pulled down to temper the sun to his burned 
nose. His hands were dirty and blistered, his shirt was open at the 
neck, he had learned to discard his gorgeously cut riding breeches 
in favour of an unlovely but serviceable pair of khaki slacks. 
And a bandage round his wrist was a reminder that the obstinate 
young Merino rams of Bungabong station were not nearly so 
amenable to discipline or so easy to handle as Mary’s little lamb 

“ Well,’ I grinned at him, “‘ do you still like this country 
because it’s so English ? ”’ 

He mopped his brow. “ Not exactly,’ 
“but I like it all the same.”’ 


, 


he answered ; 


Australia is not like England. Australia is like nothing 
but Australia in its climate, its character, its customs, its scenery, 
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its art, its literature, and its 
people. Leave the clubs and the 
theatres and the dances of Mel- 
bourne and Sydney behind—for 
if you are a New Chum and 
seriously intend to do a job of 
work on the land you cannot 
afford to linger in the cities— 
and you cut loose from the 
habits and the hobbies of the 
Old Country. 

You may feel a little strange 

at first, and more than a little 
homesick. To call Australian 
scenery monotonous, as some 
have done, is a_ stupid libel. 
‘here is, perhaps, a sameness 
about it, just as there is a 
ameness about the sea, but so 
mg as the sun gives life and 
‘xpression to a hundred shades 
f blues and greens, so long 
vill the beauty of both the 
yush and the ocean appeal to 
hose who have eyes to see. 
30 far as the bush is concerned, 
ts beauty is expressed in a 
ninor key; there is something 
wistful about it—you see its 
note caught alike in the delicate cclour symphonies of Hilder and 
Heysen, and in the strangely pathetic background to poor Harry 
Lawson’s broadest humour. 

There is also something that is rather cruel in the bush. 
It is an adversary worth conquering—beat it back at the point 
of the axe and the plough and it is apt to make a sudden counter 
attack, complete with flammenwerfer, as if reluctant to surrender 
an inch of its territory. All of which makes the battle well 
worth the winning, and the rich spoils much the richer. 

These spoils are not won easily, and the Englishman who 
goes out to Australia and expects to settle down to his farm 
inexperienced and untrained is simply asking for trouble. Here 
is one of the weak links in the present system of oversea settle- 
ment. If one were to judge by the glowing after-dinner speeches 
of Premiers and Agents-General, one would imagine the Empire 
Settlement Act to be a delightful chute, into one end of which 
young Englishmen jumped to emerge at the other as prosperous 
settlers. 

It can’t be done. The Englishman who has never farmed 
at all has an extraordinary amount to learn when he goes on 
the land in Australia; the Englishman who has farmed in 
England has a considerable amount to unlearn. The differences 
in seasons, in crops, in methods of shearing, and in utilising 
existing irrigation supplies are too many and too technical 
to attempt to describe here. It is enough to say that the new 
settler must have training in Australian conditions before he 
attempts to play his own hand. Some suggest that such training 
might be done in schools or camps in this country. Others 
recommend a course at one of the fine agricultural colleges, 
such as Hawkesbury in New South Wales, Dookie in Victoria, 
or Roseworthy in South Australia. But speaking from personal 
observation I am convinced that the best and the only way 
is to learn in the school of experience, to get a job on somebody 
else’s station or farm and to accept education as part—and an 
invaluable part—of the day’s wage. : 

Two years or so of such training and the new settler will 
not only acquire knowledge of the working conditions of the land, 
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but knowledge of the actual land and locality likely to suit him 
best. Employment of this sort is not difficult to obtain ; indeed, 
a movement was recently started among several big station 
owners to encourage public schoolboys and young ex-oflicers 
to settle in Australia on this plan. They guarantee to furnish 
employment to a certain number of “ jackeroos’’ on their 
stations ; they promise to train them in their work and to help 
them in the ultimate selection of their own land and _ stock. 
Each ‘“‘ jackeroo’”’ is to be paid a small living wage and given 
his board and lodging. As a guarantee of good faith a deposit 
lodged not with the employer but in the Commonwealth Bank 
is demanded. 

It is a good scheme, because there is a great demand and 
a hearty welcome for this type of settler in Australia. There 
was once a recruiting melodrama in the days before the war 
the dead days when Territorial officers were thought fit subjects 
for cheap jokes—of which it was said that it convinced everyone 
in the stalls that everyone in the gallery ought to enlist. Unfortu 
nately, much the same is true of a great proportion of the oversea 
settlement propaganda circulated in this country. It is true 
that the hopelessly overcrowded gallery must be the first care 
of the several organisations, official and otherwise, that deal 
with the businss of emigration. But to those young men in the 
stalls, who have the will and the courage to seek a man’s job 
oversea, and whose capital is counted not in thousands but in 
hundreds, Australia is indeed a land of promise. It offers the 
best of lives under the open sky and among the best of people. 
It offers, moreover, substantial prospects of reward, provided 
the new settler is prepared to put his back into the job. 

How should he make a start? A year or two ago nearly 
a hundred retired officers of the Indian army determined to 
find a new home in Victoria. Of all the States in the Common- 
wealth Victoria is perhaps the most attractive to the English- 
man. For one thing its climate is temperate compared with that 
of the more northern States, for another its more closely settled 
communities, and the shorter distances between them, are not 
so likely to oppress the new settler with that feeling of loneliness 
which is an inheritance of the 
great open spaces. And he has 
a wide choice between fruit 
farming in the irrigated lands 
of the north, dairy farming in 
Gippsland and sheep farming in 
the Western District. 

The Indian army men took 
advantage of an agreement 
between the Victorian Govern 
ment and = an_ organisation 
known as the Australian larms 
Company, which works with 
Government guarantee = and 
approval. Each settler paid 
£1,000 to the Government, and 
on this security the company 
provided him with stock and 
farm implements. It also pro- 
vided a manager for each of 
the four groups into which the 
colony was divided and which, 
for the first few years at all 
events, are to be worked on a 
communal basis. 

A recent article in the 
Times, written by  Major- 
General Wauchope (who was a 
member of the Oversea Settle- 
STATION. ment delegation to Australia) 
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described the success of the scheme. 
The settlers, working on blocks of from 
500 to 1,000 acres each, had been very 
fortunate in the results of their first 
year. ‘‘On one settlement,” said General 
Wauchope, 15,000 sheep had _ been 
bought for £15,000, and are now valued 
at £25,000. This group had about 
1,000 acres under plough, a_ good 
orchard and a vegetable garden, and a 
couple of tennis courts near the home- 
stead. This group of 27 officers paid 
about 25s. a week for their messing 
charge, including a share of the wages 
of the four servants.” 

All the land was sold to the settlers 
under the terms of the Victorian Closer 
Settlement Act, by which the settler 
repays its capital value in = annual 
instalments within thirty-six years. To 
quote General Wauchope once again, 
“All returns from the sale of wool, 
stock and other produce of the estate 
belong to the settlers from the formation 
of the group and these returns are 
placed on trust. The amounts due to 
the Government and to the company 
are deducted, and the net proceeds 
may then either be distributed among 
the settlers or employed for the further improvement of the 
estate, or placed in a trust account for the benefit of the 
settlers.’ At the end of a stated term of years the settlers 
in each group are to be given the opportunity of deciding 
whether they would strike out for themselves or carry on in 
the same manner but independently. 

Such in brief outline is a scheme which is apparently working 
excellently. Naturally, it is subject to limitation, but it is 
surely capable of repetition elsewhere. It might, perhaps, be 
difficult to reproduce the delightful atmosphere of the Western 
District. With its unbounded hospitality, its polo, cricket, 
golf, lawn tennis, dances and other luxuries which do not usually 
come the way of the settler in a new country, it is an ideal spot 
for the young Englishman. But there are other pleasant places 
in the thousands of square miles that are waiting to be settled 
in Australia, and it will be for each group of new settlers to 
create its own environment. 

Let us return to the city for a while. It was on the surface 
impressions of the city that my friend, the New Chum based his 
hasty observations as to the “‘ Englishness”’ of Australia the 
day he landed from the P. and O. liner at Port Melbourne. By 
going deeper into the real Australia he, like everybody else, 
found much to modify his first impression. 

In common, however, with a great many other first impres- 
sions, it held a considerable amount of truth. The new settler 
is solemnly warned in a hundred speeches and pamphlets to turn 
his back on the city, yet the influence of the citv must, of necessity, 
be all important to him. For the Australian cities—that is 
to say the capitals of the States—with their altogether dispro- 
portionate ratio of the population, dominate the whole life of 
the Commonwealth. It is to Sydney or to Melbourne, as the 
case may be, that the settler in New South Wales and Victoria 
looks for his newspapers, his intercourse with the outside world, 
his political interests and his occasional holiday. More than 
ever important are the cities to the British settler, because for 
all practical purposes they replace his old centres of civilisation. 
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ENSILAGE DOFS MUCH TO ELIMINATE THE CHIEF RISK OF FARMING IN SOME AREAS 
Tightly packed in pits and roofed over, the fodder will k2ep for twenty years. 


The successful settler in Canada is able to save for two or thre« 
years and then, while the snow lies heavy on his farm, make « 
quick trip across the Atlantic to see the Old Country, to revive 
old friendships and old associations, and to return refreshed 
for a new start. He may send his children to school in England 
and know that they will be able to come out to him during the 
long vacation. 

It is otherwise with the settler in Australia. “A trip 
home ’”’ means knocking the bottom out of his working year. 
It is an infinitely expensive afiair and far beyond the means 
of the man who is putting his profits by for the building of a 
new ‘ shed,’ a new wing to his house, new stock or new imple- 
ments. Consequently he is compelled to change the centre of 
his civilisation and to rely on the nearest city for his social and 
intellectual pleasures. 

There is a refreshing breadth of culture in all the great 
centres, an old-world appreciation of art, literature and music 
in a new-world setting. All the capital cities have fine galleries ; 
in Melbourne, for instance, the benefits of the Felton Bequest 
have brought many examples of the work of the great Masters 
to hang beside the paintings of the present school of Australian 
art which has developed such fine distinction of character. 
Australians are a great theatre-going people and the successes 
of the London stage are often presented within a few months 
of their original production in the West End. 

Picture galleries—theatres—concerts—clubs—what have 
these to do with the life of a settler out back? They are not 
laid on at his door, and he would be a fool if he expected them. 
But they mean something as reminders to him that he is living 
in a land where the amenities which he enjoyed in his own home 
are to be found not so very far away. And if he is lucky enough 
to marry an Australian wife, or to persuade some girl from the 
Old Country to share his pleasant exile, he may rest content 
that his children will receive the best of educations. Nowhere 
is the Englishness of Australia more apparent than in its 
educational system. Splendid schools like Melbourne Grammar, 
. Geelong, The King’s at Parramatta and 
St. Peter’s, Adelaide, jealously cherish 
the traditions bequeathed to them by 
the Public Schools of the home land. 
So far as the day’s work is concerned 
their system is modelled on English 
lines; as for the day’s play, the presence 
of one Old Melburnian and two Geelong 
men in the victorious Cambridge eleven 
this year is suggestive of the standard 
attained. 

Later comes the University. The 
Australian University is a curious com- 
pound of old and new. The old is repre- 
sented by the fine residential colleges, the 
classical schools and the other growths 
which have been transplanted. The 
new is seen in the technical departments, 
the. veterinary faculties and _ other 
evidences of the need for keeping pace 
with the utilitarian demands of a grow- 
ing country. In both alike, however, a 
high standard of efficiency is maintained, 
and if the Englishman in Australia 
thinks wistfully of his own school and 
his own University as a destiny that 
was denied to his son, he may rest 
content that, nearer to his new home, 
his son may be trained to much the same 
ideals and in much the same way as his 
father was before him. 
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PROTECTION OF 


HE question of protecting or not protecting green plover 
raises many divergent views and deserves a decision, 
after due consideration from every aspect by the 
Secretary of State. The whole of Great Britain should 
be brought into line, instead of letting each County 
Council take its own way. The confusion caused can be guessed 
from such divergences as the following : 
Shropshire (June 24th, 1924) 
Dumfriesshire (February 15th, 1924) | Protect birds and 
Cumberland (January 29th, 1924) | eggs entirely. 
Wigtownshire (August, 1924) 
Somersetshire (1920) 


' Protects eggs en- 

tirely only. 
Protects birds from 

January 3Ist to 
August 31st, and 
eggs only in sche- 
duled areas—not 
generally. 
Partial protection in one county and total in the next one 

creates merely an incentive to break the law for those on the 

border, and a monopoly in non-protected areas. 


Devonshire (March, 1922) 
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GREEN PLOVER 


estate well known to him. In the adjoining county of Devon, 
birds are said not to have increased at all. 

The adoption of protection to birds and to eggs after 
April 15th would appear to benefit the breed as a whole to a 
greater degree than total protection. Early eggs could be taken 
and the eggs that otherwise would be ruined by agricultural 
farming, frost (the peewit’s egg, owing to thin shell and no 
nest to protect it, is more easily frosted than any), could be made 
use of. The later nests, or second layings, would have more 
cover to protect them from rooks, jackdaws, carrion crows and, 
where near the sea shore, from gulls, who have now developed 
into the worst of all egg stealers. The number of eg 
to Leadenhall Market up to the above date amounts 1 
80,000 from Great Britain and Ireland, and from “ abroad ”’ 
chiefly from Holland—come another 160,000, 

The Minister of Binnenlandsche Zaken en J.andbouw is 
good enough to inform me that ‘* The lapwing is entirely protected 


gs sent 


oO some 


—its eggs taken from February 1st to April 28th—during two 
week days.” This provision would allow a bird to lay two 
or three eggs before they were taken and presumably it has 


been found that the female goes on making fresh nests, and 
after April 28th incubates. Penalties are severe. 








GREEN PLOVER ON 


In considering the question of complete protection of birds 
and eggs, the migratory habits of green plover must be taken 
into account. It has a breeding range from Great Britain extend- 
ing over south-west Norway and elsewhere in Europe from the 
Arctic Circle to South Spain. Protection of a migratory or 
semi-migratory species dces not tend to a visible permanent 
increase in any one area. The green plover has decided likes 
and dislikes as to nesting sites and localities and, unlike gulls, 
will not adopt any colony breeding habit, appears to prefer 
isolated nesting, and will not stand any crowding. Since it 
dislikes frequent disturbance, is it not probable that the decrease 
so often spoken of in certain areas, is due to expansion of small 
holdings, poultry and pig farms, aerodromes, etc., and to the 
change of agriculture ? 

In Cornwall 85 per cent. of the farms are now small holdings 
and of 50 acres or less. 

The county of Somerset has protected the eggs entirely 
since 1920, but a keen ornithologist stated recently that there 
were now less breeding pairs than before, and cited a 6,000-acre 











A TIDAL SHORE. 
From a drawing by Philip Rickman. 


The Board of Trade kindly inform me that all eggs from 
Holland are “ eggs ” of all kinds—domestic hens and, no doubt, 
plover, redshanks, etc., and all they can say is that the imports 
were ‘‘ 650,200 great hundreds,’’ value £571,277. The prices 
obtained this spring by farm hands on an area in south-west 
Scotland were 3s. each early egg, od. and down to 3d. The 
method adopted by the local game dealer, who passes on eggs 
to London, is to offer {1 for the first egg brought in usually 
some forty are found by different people the same day: the 
first man in gets £1, the other thirty-nine 2s. or 3s., and the 
dealer gets 8s. to ros. in London. 

In conclusion, the question as to whether green plover 
ave diminished or not in England and Scotland as a whole must 
not be overlooked. The migratory nature of the bird has already 
been pointed out, and no human efforts will force it to breed 
or inhabit or increase in any area it does not approve of. Clearly, 
it is scarcer in some localities than formerly. Is it more numerous 
in others ? Mr. Seton Gordon mentions it as being found in 
its ‘thousands from early spring to midsummer ”’ in Tiree. 
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A farmer, whose family lived in that area for generations, told 
me that it had greatly increased in numbers in recent years. 
That the bird is a benefit to agriculture is generally accepted 
by all, since its food consists of insects, grubs and, on marshes, 
the snail, which is the host of the liver fluke in sheep. A very 
competent authority states there are very large numbers of 
beneficial and equally so of injurious grubs and insects; the 
beneficial being chiefly made up of parasites on other species 
and the whole question of parasitism very involved, so we must 
hope that the green plover selects a larger portion of the injurious 
in its daily ration. The point in question, whether greater pro- 
tection in this country—’f effective—would increase numbers here 
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or merely benefit Holland or southern Ireland, etc., should receive 
due consideration, and unless certain, the procedure is open to 
question, since both these foreign places export large numbers of 
eggs free into this country and, owing to specially attractive 
feeding conditions, plover collect in great numbers during the 
autumn and winter months on their tidal shores. It may be 
noted that flocks of plover, within reach of suitable tidal shores, 
feed entirely on shores as the tide goes out and merely return 
to rest on sheltered spots on the farm lands—not to feed. It 
would appear that it is only in spring and early summer that 
the nesting birds keep to farm lands as a feeding area and assist 
agriculture in a beneficial manner. M. PorRTAL. 





CHARACTERISTICS of ANATOLE FRANCE 


By EMILE 


N the preface of his last book, “‘ La Vie en Fleur,” Anatole 
France apologises for the haphazard way in which these 
memories of his youth have been gathered together, and 
tells us how Mme. de Caylus, being reluctant to write 
her memoirs, was persuaded to call them “ souvenirs ” 

instead, thus freeing herself from the shackles of accurate dates 
and skilful transitions: *‘* Alack,’? he writes, ‘‘ the reader will 
find in the memories of Petit Pierre neither Racine, nor St. Cyr 
and the Court of Louis XIV, nor the fine style of Mme. de 
Maintenon’s niece. In her time, the language was still pure ; 
it has greatly deteriorated since. But it is better to speak like 
everybody else. ‘These pages are full of small things, painted 
With great accuracy, and I am told that such trifles, coming from 
i sincere heart, may give some pleasure.” These lines are 
thoroughly characteristic of their author, and suggest his out- 
standing qualities as well as his unavoidable limitations. 

France was above all a classique writer. In spite of his 
influence on certain contemporary French authors, he does not 
belong to the modern literary period, swayed between the 
powerful religious art of Barres and Claudel and the minute 
and morbid realism of Proust. He was fundamentally opposed 
to such extreme attitudes. He worshipped Athens and Rome, 
Racine and Moliére. As a young man, he had been strongly 
influenced by the * Parnassiens ”’ led by Leconte de Lisle. 
The French literary movement was very strongly divided, 
at the time, between this school of neo-Classic poets, who re- 
acted against the excesses of Romanticism, and the so-called 
Realist’ prose-writers, who imagined that they followed Balzac 
when they merely imitated Zola. Anatole France’s onslaught 
on the latter’s description of peasant life in “ La Terre” is 
not yet forgotten. The great French sceptic, the follower of 
Montaigne, Voltaire and Renan, certainly lacked sympathy 
for the Christian ideal, but his bitterest attacks were 
always directed against the brutalising influence of rank 
materialism. 

Those who have read “ Les Noces Corinthiennes ’’ must 
have realised that France was not a great poet. His connection 
with the Parnassiens made him lose a few precious years, but 
as soon as he took to prose, at the age of thirty-seven, his genius 
asserted itself in such a wonderful way that it is impossible to 
discern any development in his style from 1881, when he wrote 
‘ Le Crime de Sylvestre Bonnard ” to 1922, when he published 
“La Vie en Fleur.” The subject-matter of the thirty odd 
volumes of his works varies considerably. We pass from sketches 
of Parisian life and memories of his youth (“* Les Désirs de Jean 
Servien,” “ Le Livre de Mon Ami’) to religious legends of 
decadent Alexandria and Franciscan lore (‘* Thais,” ** Le Puits 
Sainte Claire ’’), and from the truculent opinions of the eigh- 
teenth century Abbe Coignard to the gentle and biting criticism 
of Monsieur Bergeret uttered at the time of the Dreyfus affair, 
Some works are full of sympathy for the sufferings of the poor, 
like ** L’ Affaire Crainquebille ” ; others, such as “* Les Dieux 
Ont Soit,” reflect an almost aristocratic hatred of the fanaticism 
of demagogues. But throughout the whole series of volumes 
the style remains the same: clear, precise, admirably well 
halanced ; the style of the man who confessed that he considered 
want of taste to be the unforgivable sin. 

When literary historians give Anatole France his place 
among the great writers of the nineteenth century, they will 
no doubt proclaim that he accomplished in prose what Leconte 
de Lisle and the Parnassiens accomplished in poetry. He will 
be considered first and foremost as the representative of neo- 
Classicism in France during the second half of the nineteenth 
century, just as Chateaubriand is considered to-day as the 
outstanding Romantic prose-writer of the first half of that 
century. His neo-Classicism must be associated with his lack of 
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understanding of the spirit of the Middle Ages, which appears 
so evident when reading the two bulky volumes devoted to the 
life of Joan of Arc: “* One feels antipathies at work in this book,” 
writes Bernard Shaw in his preface to “ Saint Joan.” “ He is 
not anti-Joan ; but he is anti-clerical, anti-mystic, and funda- 
mentally unable to believe that there ever was any such person 
as the real Joan.” This from a great admirer, whose attitude 
of mind may superficially seem, in many questions, akin to 
that of the great French ironist. For Anatole France, the 
Maid was not the inspired saint, gifted with indomitable energy, 
which Andrew Lang and Bernard Shaw present to us, but merelv 
the passive instrument of cunning priests and clever captains. 
He could not conceive the Maid’s visions, even as the outcome 
of her divine imagination, because the very idea of revelation 
was foreign to him. In spite of his sincere endeavours to appre- 
ciate Joan without prejudice, he distrusted her as he distrusted 
all those who claimed the privilege of certainty, whether social! 
or religious. He wrote somewhere—I quote from memory 
that all martyrs seemed dangerous to him because, under other 
circumstances, they might so easily become tyrants and torturers. 
He condemned in the same breath the medizval saint and the 
French revolutionist, for, according to him, all faith is apt t 
provoke intolerance and cruelty. Doubters oniy can be gentle. 
for they sympathise with human weaknesses. Ail Anatoe 
France’s heroes, who propound his own philosophy—Sylvestre 
Bonnard, Nicias, Jéréme Coignard and Bergeret, may be called 
sceptics, but sceptics are, according to our author, “‘ the most 
idealistic of all mortals.”” They laugh at the human comedy 
because they do not want to weep at it. 

Such conclusions are certainly questionable, and we may 
well wonder whether this eternal smile, which may soften the 
heart of a chosen few, would not harden that of the masses. 
even supposing the masses could ever assume such a detached 
attitude. But as far as he was personally concerned, Anatole 
France’s conclusions were confirmed by his own gentleness 
and tolerance. As a boy, he must have been extremely, almost 
morbidly, sensitive. Witness his deep sorrow before the 
picture of some drowning Ophelia in M. Ribert’s drawing-room 
(‘“‘ La Vie en Fleur’): ‘ Sorrow affects sensitive hearts more 
deeply when it is beautiful. I was greatly moved before this 
picture, showing a blonde and charming Ophelia smiling in her 
hour of death. While I looked upon this pathetic sight, | 
heard a fresh voice, singing with strange and sudden interrup- 
tions: ‘ Adieu, mon beau navire.’ This song, which at any 
other moment would not have affected me, rent my heart- 
strings and | burst into sobs.”” Witness also his strange resolu- 
tion, as a little boy. walking along a Paris street with his friend 
Fontanet, escorted by the faithful Justine, to give the poor all 
his spare money : ‘‘ People do not give enough, thev are wrong.’ 

The sight, even the thought, of suffering must always have 
been intolerable to France. According to his own words, he 
laughed at the human stupidity and wickedness which caused 
this suffering, because he would not weep. But, if he laughed 
at the culprits, he did not laugh at their victims. His heart 
went out to the simple, sincere and ignorant people, like the 
coster Crainquebille, who are subjected to constant persecutions, 
and go on working patiently without a suspicion of revolt in 
their souls. This learned humanist—for was he not the last 
representative of the tradition of Erasmus ?—loved above all 
the simple of spirit and seemed to envy their happiness. No 
woman, in the long gallery of women’s portraits which he painted, 
received a more glowing tribute than his single-minded, pious 
mother who, by the way, hailed from mystic Flanders. It is 
said that the Bohemian poet Choulette, in ‘‘ Le Lys Rouge,” 
was drawn from Verlaine. If this be true, it is another example 
of the kindness which Anatole France could show to those 
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who could humble their hearts and become again like little 
children. 

Anatole France has been compared to Voltaire, but he 
never showed the hardness of a confirmed Rationalist. It is 
a strange paradox that this great man, who spent all his life 
among books and devoted years of study to the periods described 
in his works, did not believe in the moralising influence of 
learning : ‘‘ Books kill us,” he wrote somewhere, “‘ and study 
is bringing us swiftly to general paralysis.” The secret of 
happiness is to appreciate life as children do. He watched 
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children as La Fontaine must have watched rabbits plaving 
in the fields: with a kind of pathetic understanding. For 11 
Fontaine and France had one great quality in common, a quality 
which they share with Moliere and with Montaigne: it is the 
quality which the French call “ bonhomie” and which can 
scarcely be translated into English by “ kindness.” For it is 
a kindness which extends to the smallest trifles and implies such 
a wide sympathy that no human fault is excluded from it, a 
sort of smiling kindness in which gentleness leads to humour 
and humour to greater gentleness. 


OLD LONDON CRIES 


Cries of London, by Francis Wheatley, R.A., 1747-1801. Introduc- 
tion by Henry Chance Newton. Music arranged by Vincent 
Thomas. Notes by Octavius Pink. (Art and Music.) 

T becomes increasingly difficult to recognise the London 
of Francis Wheatley’s Cries of London, when the country 
was reflected in the flowers and vegetables sold on the 
streets, a state of things that in his own time had not 
escaped the notice of Gay: 

Hark ! How the streets with treble voices ring, 
To sell the bounteous product of the Spring. 
Rus in urbe was a visible actuality in those days, though if the 
mists of time were removed, we could noi hope to see the pretty 
girls, angelic children and picturesque men and women into 
which Wheatley transformed the ill-clad and far from “ minimy 
mouthed ” pedlars. They have been made more charming by 
art than they were by nature as any one may guess who knows 
the experience of Nell Gwynne when she was an orange seller. 

The most arresting point in this beautiful book is the picture 

it gives incidentally of the changing seasons, beginning with 

the primroses and going on to the “ violets, lovely violets ” 
and roses proffered so assiduously by small maids at entrances 
to play-houses and other places affected by the coming and 
going crowd. ‘To them all, the siren yells or sings, according 
to the voice and musical aptitude of the vendor : 

All a-growing, all a-blowing, 

All a-growing, a-blowing ! 

The most emphatic emblem of the season was that, when cherries 

were ripe they were brought in branches as well as being picked 

in the modern way, and the song was : 
Buy ’em by the stick, 
Buy ’em by the pound, 
Cherries, cherries ripe ! 
All round and sound : 
Cherries ripe, all round and sound. 
The coster has taken over the work of the orange girl and has 
ousted nearly all of the hawkers of food. Unfortunately, he 
does not lilt such lines as : 
Fine Seville oranges, 
Fine lemons, fine ! - 
Round, sound and tender, inside and rine ; 

The sale of matches, to judge by the words, was in old time, 

as in the present, a job with a touch of mendicancy in it, and 

they must not be confused with the same articles sold to-day : 
And blessing the poor, Ma’am, so will Heaven bless you. 

The sale of mackerel must have given employment to many 

street vendors : 

Three a shilling O, 
Three a shilling O, 
Live Mackerel. 

It appears to have been one of the oldest street trades, as it is 

mentioned by Lydgate (1370-1450). 

A few of the cries of that kind are still heard to-day, such 
as ‘“ Knives to grind,” which irresistibly recalls Canning’s 
immortal skit on Southey, ‘‘ Tell me, knifegrinder, how came 
you to grind knives?” Another cry that is still occasionally 
heard with a great deal of patter added to the text of olden 
time is ‘“‘ Old chairs to mend,” such as ‘‘ Old chairs to mend, 
any old chairs to mend, any old cane-bottomed, rotten old 
chairs to mend,” and so on. The cry of the milk vendor also 
lasted till comparatively recent times, when delivery took the 
place of the street vendor and his cry : 

Will you buy any milk to-day, Mistress ? 
Any milk to-day, Mistress ? 

* Will you buy any milk to-day, Mistress ? 
Any milk to-day—Mistress ? 

The coloured copy of ‘‘ Milk below Maids ” is a highly prized 

one that has realised as much as {145 15s. The same price 

was reached by a coloured print of “ Mackerel Crie.”’ 

Printer, publisher, editor and contributors are entitled 
to high praise for the excellent taste and attractiveness with 


which these ancient cries of the street, with appropriate notes 
and music are presented to the public. 


IN THREE MODES. 
Elsie and the Child, by Arnold Bennett. (Cassell, 7s. 6d.) 
Leaves from Arcady, by Horace Annesley Vachell. (Cassell, 7s. 6d.) 
Tales of Intrigue and Revenge, by Stephen McKenna. (Hutchin- 
son, 7s. 6d.) 

OF these three books of short stories, Mr. Arnold Bennett's is by far 
the best. It is the best largely by virtue of the longish piece which 
gives the book its titlke—and which is not a short story at all. Would 
it be too rash to guess that Mr. Arnold Bennett, exhilarated by the 
success (exceptional, even for him) of ‘* Riceyman Steps ”’ a year ago, 
resolved to write a sequel to it? And that, having written sixty delight- 
ful pages, he discovered that the material which was all he had so thought- 
lessly left over for himself, simply wouldn’t stretch to novel-length ? 
And that ‘“‘ Elsie and the Child ” is the result? ‘That, at any rate, is 
how the fragment reads. For Mr. Bennett tells us all about the domestic 
and professional arrangements in Dr. Raste’s house (where Elsie is 
now parlourmaid and Joe cook), all about the view from the basement 
window, and the party in the landlord’s garden next door, and Dr 
Raste’s averted breakdown, and Mrs. Raste’s efficiency, and little 
Eva Raste’s scandalous preference for Elsie above all created beings 
(resulting in Eva’s just and inevitable banishment to boarding-school). 
And then abruptly, ruthlessly, he stops. And it is only after disappointed 
reflection that we see he had to stop because there was simply no means 
of going on. Well, you cannot, by any stretch of indulgence, call a 
thing like that a short story ; but it is delicious, nevertheless. Delicious, 
and tantalising. It leaves us feeling like the young person at a party 
who, having demolished one glorious ice and been promised another, 
finds that, after all, there isn’t one left, and so is reduced to licking the 
spoon. Elsie And The Child is only a last lick of the spoon of ‘* Riceyman 
Steps,” but, all the same, it is good enough to take precedence of every- 
thing else in the book. All the stories, needless to say, are written with 
‘* a certain liveliness ’’—with that practised zest that carries us through 
Mr. Arnold Bennett’s matter, whatever it may be, for sheer pleasure 
in the joyous and elegant thing that is his manner. But several of the 
stories—‘ The Yacht,” ‘ The Box-Office Girl,” ‘‘ The Paper Cap,” 
“The Fish ’’—are perhaps hardly worthy of the high polish bestowed 
on them by this manner. In the story called ‘“‘ Nine O'clock To- 
morrow ”’ Mr. Bennett ventures a little incautiously on territory foreign 
to him, and never quite achieves the air of a native ; in ‘“* During Dinner ”’ 
he gives us a really grisly, because horribly unexpected, thrill; in 
“* Last Love” he almost achieves pathos ; and in ‘t The Mysterious 
Destruction of Mr. Ipple’”’ he entirely achieves it. ‘There is one 
Five Towns story, but not a particularly good one ; and everywhere, 
of course, there is Mr. Bennett himself, compelling our admiration 
for his cleverness, and our amazement at the bland, contented, obstinate 
materialism of his outlook, his determined blindness to things of the 
spirit. If Mr. Arnold Bennett’s besetting temptation is mind divorced 
from soul, Mr. Horace Annesley Vachell’s is sentimentality. Leaves 
From Arcady, a collection of stories dealing with the New Forest and 
hunting people, is in considerable danger of being labelled, not without 
justice, sweetly pretty. The figure of an old forester, Uncle Habbakuk, 
forms a slight connecting link for the stories, and ‘“‘ Uncle ’’ would be 
well enough if it were not that his talk and talents remind us of Mr. 
Eden Philpotts, who does such old men and does them better. Side 
by side with the rather sugary sentiment of the book runs an insistence 
on the glories of blood and rank that verges on the slavish; and to 
describe young women in terms suitable to horses is a form of humour 
of which one easily tires, yet there is hardly one of these stories in which 
it does not occur. The story called “‘ The Empty Pew ”’ is of interest 
as having been the preliminary sketch for Mr. Vachell’s novel, ‘“‘ The 
Soul of Susan Yelland ’’; and there are, scattered throughout the book, 
some lively examples of bucolic humour, as when a grown-up son who 
is losing his home owing to his father’s second marriage, remarks, 
‘* A man as marries twice don’t deserve to lose his fust.”” The particular 
pitfall of Mr. Stephen McKenna is smartness—smart people, smart 
scenes, smart dialogue. Hardly anyone who does not move in the 
best society has the chance of entrée to his pages, and the effect, in a 
collection of short stories, at any rate, is a little monotonous and trivial. 
Whether we regard smartness as a virtue or a defect, moreover, Tales 
of Intrigue and Revenge is surely a singularly inapt title for it, suggesting 
duels rather than dinner parties, the Wild West rather than the West 
End. There are one or two stories of the war, and one—a far better 
one—concerned with the recent civil war in Ireland ; and the shortest 
story of all, “‘ Barnzo,” is unforgettable for its originality of horror. 
There is also a lively sally in defence of the English language which 
one reader will hold in affectionate remembrance : 

*** Are those the kiddies ?’’’ he said. 

““*'They’re my children,’’”’ I told him. 

“I thought he must be mad; and I suddenly remembered that 
the bell was out of order. A man who’s capable of calling children 
‘kiddies ’ is capable of chopping a woman up and burying her under 
the floor.” ; : 
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Pipers and a Dancer, by Stella Benson. (Macmillan, 6s.) 
A NEW novel by Miss Stella Benson is like a star on the cloudy horizon 
of fiction. Every page conveys an aspect of her clear intellectual vision 
fashioning and recasting the human comedy to suit her purpose. That 
purpose we may say at once will never arouse popular enthusiasm for 
her as a novel-writer. The title she has given it Pipers and a Dancer 
gives an idea of her fastidious genius, selecting, analysing and casting 
away, so that every outline of character, society and country is as un- 
mistakable as a geometrical drawing. This knife-like keenness has the 
disadvantage of cutting out every character as if it were a marionette. 
Miss Benson does it in such a masterly way—a sort of Lord High Cutter- 
out attitude—that she fails in sympathy with her figures. Their im- 
perfections are relentlessly exposed. The self-conscious posing of 
the incomplete artist, the heroine, Ipsie Wilson, is done remorselessly. 
One feels inclined to beg for pity to let her be natural, suffering. Why 
not have let the bandits roaming China’s purple hills have carried her off 
and turned her into a real woman by their cruel treatment ? Instead 
they kill her prospective but unloved husband. If Miss Benson had a 
greater touch of kindness she might remember the humble readers who 
will fit caps to their heads. We all like to pose sometimes, we do not 
like to appear foolish and inadequate and unwanted in the trial of this 
life. And Miss Benson induces squirms—for all of her characters are 
painted with these three qualities. And we are a self-conscious crowd 
in 1924. 

The Grub Street Night's Entertainment, by J. C. Squire. (Hodder 

and Stoughton, 7s. 6d.) 

OF the queer literary fish which Mr. Squire has landed, from the 
shallower waters of literature and the deeps of journalism, I like best 
the unsuccessful poet who tampered with his own obituary notice. A kind 
director of a world-famous daily set Crewe to work in “ the Cemetery ”’ 
to bring obituaries up to date. The mental processes by which Crewe 
stole a look at his own, was horrified, induced to alter a word here and 
there, then to rewrite a more glorious account, then to reduce it to a 
short vituperative note ; and the curious outcome of his tamperings 
are masterfully described. ‘Those who, like myself, swallow coinci- 
dences like oysters, the more the better, will find an agreeable pathos 
in ‘“* The Success ”’ of that obscure novelist, Ambrose Hilton—success 
more rea than its more apparent exhibition in the motor engineer’s 
wife who, to wile away the afternoons, wrote a novel that became ‘‘ The 
Best Seller’ and rolled the unwilling artisan in wealth. Poor little 
Mackenzie Will of Walham Green, who picked up the original manu- 
script of ‘“‘ Hamlet,” cleared £12,000,000 and may yet be offered the 
throne of Greece, is typical of the tales, for most of them, true to their 
title, describe fabulous successes rather than dismal failures. Even that 
keen student of ‘‘ Baxteriana,’’ who with horror discovered that exem- 
plary character to be a wicked old hypocrite, ended by going with his 
family to a dance. ‘*' The Man Who Wrote Free Verse ”’ was dis- 
appointing. Not even Mr. Squire can make what has been felicitously 
called ‘‘ rhythmic colour poetry”? any more ludicrous. If some of 
the fish might have gained in flavour by a little longer boiling, we, after 
all, should have missed an equal amount of very delightful sauce. C. H. 
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The Plays ot Ivan S. Turgenev. Translated by M. S. Mandell. 

Introduction by William Lyon Phelps. (Heinemann, 12s. 6d.) 
AN English translation of the plays of Turgenev was indeed overdue, 
and although the great novelist did not “‘ perceive in himself a dramatic 
talent,’”’ we cannot afford to neglect anything that he saw fit to publish. 
This said, we can agree with him to the extent that, as a dramatist, 
he is certainly a long way behind Chekhov. Of the ten plays several 
are no more than slight one-act sketches, and it is in ‘‘ The Bachelor ” 
that we most easily recognise the tender and well balanced genius that 
gave us the ‘‘ Nest of Nobles’ and “ Virgin Soil.’’ This piece has 
also inspired the translator to his happiest efforts. It is the story of 
the devotion of an elderly and obscure government clerk for a young, 
penniless girl whom he has adopted. The girl is jilted by the young 
man to whom he had set his heart on marrying her, but she decides 
that she cannot go on living indefinitely on the charity of her protector. 
He, indignant at her humiliation and unable to bear the thought of her 
facing hardships alone, offers to marry her himself—asking no reward 
beyond the pleasure of seeing her safe and independent: “‘ All I want 
is that people should respect you as they do a queen. All I want is 
to prove to the world that to marry you is the height of happiness.” 
This is simple and good translation, but elsewhere Mr. Mandell has 
not avoided that queerness of style which seems to afflict most people 
who try to translate Russian into English (or American). Perhaps 
one underrates the difficulties, but surely it cannot be necessary to make 
a man speak thus of a pretentious ne ghbour: ‘I guess he likes to show 
off pretty well ’—or thus to a footman who has been “‘ having words ” 
with the cook: ‘‘ Come here, you sneerer, you.” I submit that it is 
sometimes draughty but never ‘‘ breezy ”’ in a hotel sitting-room, that 
people should begin and not ‘‘ commence ”’ to laugh, and that it is 
unlikely Turgenev can have meant one of his characters to speak like 
this : ‘‘ He was provoked with me, and got jealous, and haughtily 
grunted something with his nose, like a woodcock.” RR. 


SOME BOOKS RECEIVED, 


THE VICTORIA HISTORY OF THE COUNTY OF WORCESTER- 
SHIRE, VOL. 4. Edited bv William Page. (The St. Catherine Press, £3 3s.) 

EARLY CHINESE BRONZES, by Albert J. Koop. (Benn, £5 5s.) 

COWBOYS NORTH AND SOUTH, by Will James. (Scribner’s, 
12s. 6d.). Written and excellently illustrated by the cowboy author. 

NELL GWYNNE, by Arthur Dasent. (Macmillan, 18s.) 

FICTION. 

REDCLIFF, by Eden Phillpotts. (Hutchinson, 7s. 6d.) Another 
novel of that Devonshire where Mr. Phillpotts is at his best. 

THE CONSTANT NYMPH, by Margaret Kennedy. (Heinemann, 
7s. 6d.) By the author of that distinguished novel, ‘‘ The Ladies of Lyndon.” 

BOXER AND BEAUTY, by Alfred Ollivant. (Heinemann, 6s.) 
The story of two cart-horses, by the author of the inimitable ‘‘ Owd Bob.” 

THE SHALLOW END), by Ian Hay. (Hodder and Stoughton, 7s. 6d.) 
Humorous sketches, illustrated by Lewis Baumer. 

CHRIS GASCOYNE, by A. C. Benson. (Murray, 7s. 6d.) The history 
of a young man. 


THE STORY OF THE MODERN ROSE 


By E. H. WItson, 


HE establishing of a trading factory at Canton, in 
southern China, by the English East India Company 
towards the close of the seventeenth century, would 
appear to have very little—if, indeed, anything—to 

do with the development of modern horticulture in 
general and the rose in particular. But as a matter of fact, 
it has had a great deal to do with both, and garden-lovers 
generally (though they may not know it) owe a big debt to the 
directors and officers of that 
grand old Company. The Com- 
pany met with great opposition 
from the Chinese and others, 
and it was a century before it 
fully established itself in China. 
Nevertheless, in the earliest 
days of its career there, an 
officer of the Company sent to 
England some = dried plants, 
among them two roses, known 
nowadays, botanically, as Rosa 
multiflora var. cathayensis and 
R. levigata, and these were 
mentioned by Plukenet in his 
Almagestum ” in 1696. To- 
wards the end of the eighteenth 
century, despite the Napoleonic 
wars and the fact that each 
vessel was armed and often had 
to do battle against foes, the 
captains of the East Indiamen, 
as the Company's ships were 
called, used to carry home 
plants which they, or the factory 
officials at Canton, found grow- 
ing in the gardens of the 
Chinese. These plants found 
their way into the gardens of 
the Company’s directors and 
their friends, and from thence 
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into the Royal Gardens, Kew, and elsewhere. To these agencies 
we owe our earliest varieties of chrysanthemums, camellias, 
Moutan peonies, China primroses, China azaleas and, what here 
concerns us chiefly, the first of the China monthly, tea and 
rambler roses—parents of the modern rose. 





Early in the eighteenth century India received through 
the same source many plants including these and other roses. 
It is important to remember this, since one of these, the China 





THE CHEROKEE ROSE, R. LAEVIGATA, GROWING ON A FENCE IN JAPAN 
This is one of the most handsome of 10se species. 
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monthly rose (R. chinensis) was 
afterwards erroneously con- 
sidered to be native of India 
and became generally known as 
the Bengal rose. This rose and 
its variety semperflorens were 
introduced by the French into [wa 
the Isle of Bourbon, doubtless 
from India, during the eigh- 
teenth century. 

The Bengal rose was known 
to Gronovius in 1704, and came 
into cultivation in Haarlem in 
1781, having probably been 
introduced by Dutch East 
Indiamen. But, preoccupied 
with their tulips and other 
bulbous plants, the Dutch have 
done little toward developing 
the modern rose. In 1789, Sir 
Joseph Banks introduced it in- 
to England and, chronologic- 
ally, our story here begins. 

In 1789, the crimson China 
monthly (R. chinensis var. 
semperflorens), through the cap- 
tain of an English East India- 
man, came into the possession 
of Mr. Gilbert Slater. In 1804, 
Thomas Evans sent from China 
to England through the same 
agency the first rambler rose 
(R. multiflora var.carnea). In 
1809, Sir Abraham Hume re- 
ceived from China through a 
similar agency the first tea- 
scented rose, which had double 
pink flowers and was christened 
R. odorata. And, to complete 
the independent activities of 
the English East India Company, between 1815 and 1817 Mr. 
Francis Charles Greville received from China a rambler rose 
(R. multiflora var. platyphylla) which enjoyed lasting popularity 
under the name of Seven Sisters and by which name it will be 
remembered by many readers of this article. 

Meanwhile, in 1792, Lord Macartney brought back with 
him from China a rose (R. bracteata) which was styled the Macart- 
ney rose and which is now naturalised in some of the warmer 
States of America. Another Chinese rose—the Cherokee rose— 
the date of whose introduction into America is unknown, is also 
naturalised widely in the same warmer States and received its 
earliest name (R. levigata) in 1803, from Michaux, who firmly 
believed it to be a native of America. In 1796, R. rugosa, 
native of Japan, Korea and extreme north-eastern Asia, was 
introduced into England by Messrs. Lee and Kennedy. 

These new and amazing plants from China quickly attracted 
the attention of patrons of horticulture in England, and men 
were despatched to China expressly to send home all the novelties 
they could find; and, intermittently, from the commencement 
of the nineteenth century down to the present day, ardent 
collectors have been busily employed, but this wonderfully rich 
country is not yet exhausted of its floral treasures. One of the 
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ROSA MULTIFLORA, A PART PARENT OF ALL THE MODERN 


LIFE. 








ROSA MULTIFLORA CATHAYENSIS TAKEN IN A WiLD STATE. 


This is a parent of the old Seven Sisters Rose. 


first of these collectors—William Kerr—sent home in 1807 the 
double white-flowered Banksian rose (R. Banksia). In 1824, 
John Damper Parks sent home the double yellow-flowered 
Banksian rose (R. Banksiz var. lutea) and a semi-double vellowish 
tea rose (R. odorata var. ochroleuca). In 1825, the small-leaved 
rose (R. Roxburghii, better known as R. microphylla), with 
double reddish flowers, blossomed for the first time in Messrs. 
Colville’s nursery in London. 

We have already mentioned that China roses were intro- 
duced into India in the eighteenth century and that some of 
them toward the end of that century were introduced into the 
French Isle of Bourbon, south of the Equator, where we learn 
they thrived amazingly and produced new forms. 

From Mauritius in 1810, Sweet introduced into England the 
Fairy rose (R. chinensis var. minima) ; this I consider to be merely 
a variant of var. semperflorens, the crimson monthly rose. 
About 1819, from the Isle of Bourbon, the Rose Edward reached 
France, and, crossed with the French rose (R. gallica), gave 


rise to the hybrid Bourbon roses. This Rose Edward is of much 
interest ; it is still cultivated in India for producing attar of 
roses, and is obviously a hybrid China. The specimens | have 
seen strongly suggest R. chinensis R. centifolia as their 


parentage. The China monthly 
rose (R. chinensis) crossed with 
the Trench rose (RR. gallica) 
gave rise to the hybrid China 
roses. The hybrid China and the 
hybrid Bourbon crossed with the 
damask rose (R. damascena 
gave rise to the hybrid per- 
petual or remontant roses. The 
hybrid perpetual crossed with 
the tea rose (R. odorata) gave 


rise to the hybrid tea roses 
which to-day are the dominant 
class of roses. Lastly, R. 


chinensis crossed with the musk 
rose (R. moschata) gave rise to 
the Noisette roses, a beautiful 
class which, unfortunately, has 
gone out of favour. 

But to return to the col 
lectors: In 1846, Robert For- 
tune sent from China to England 
the vellow-buff Fortune rose (R. 
odorata var. pseudo-indica), a 
tea-scented rose rather similar 
to the var. ochroleuca and 
widely known under the name 
Beauty of Glazenwood. In 1850, 
he sent home from China a rose 
with relatively large double 
white flowers supposed to bea 
cross between the Banksian and 
Cherokee roses and which was 


RAMBLER ROSES. named R. Fortuneana. In 1886, 
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the Wichuraiana rose (R. Wichuraiana) was introduced into 
Brussels from Japan. In 1878, Professor R. Smith sent from Japan 
toa Mr. Jenner in England a rose which the recipient named The 
Engineer, in compliment to the profession of its donor. In course 
of time this rose came into the possession of a nurseryman named 
Gilbert, who exhibited some cut flowers of it under the above name 
in 1890 and received an award of merit from the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society. Soon afterwards Messrs. Charles Turner of Slough 
purchased the stock and changed the name to Crimson Rambler. 
This rose is generally assumed to be a hybrid between R. 
multiflora and some China monthly rose, but to me this view 
is untenable. I do not think it has any China monthly blood 
init atall. It has long been cultivated in China, and I consider 
that, like the Seven Sisters rose, it is a sport from the common 
wild pink-flowered China rambler (R. multiflora var. cathay- 
ensis). These various Chinese roses were introduced from 
Chinese gardens where they have been cultivated from time 
immemorial, and their wild prototypes were not discovered, 
much less introduced, until comparatively recently. 

The true rambler rose (R. multiflora) is a native of Japan 
and Korea and has single white flowers in large panicles. This 
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was sent to Lyons, France, from Japan in 1862 by M. Coignet, 
an engineer. The pink-flowered Chinese variety has only 
just been dignified by a distinctive name. In 1888, General 
Collett discovered, in the Shan Hills of Upper Burma, a rose 
with white, pale yellow or buff-coloured flowers 6ins. across, 
and this was named R. gigantea. He introduced it into Europe 
and it thrives wonderfully on the Riviera, but in England it 
flowers sparingly. This rose is common in Yunnan, south-west 
China, and has given rise to a race of double-flowered roses 
which are cultivated for ornament by the Chinese in that region. 
This giant rose is very fragrant and I believe it to be the prototype 
and parent of the tea-scented roses so long cultivated by the 
Chinese. The prototype of the China monthly rose (R. chinen- 
sis var. spontanea) was first found growing wild in 1885 by A. 
Henry in the province of Hupeh, central China; and in this 
same region the wild form of the Banksian rose with single white 
flowers is extraordinarily abundant; so also is the Cherokee 
rose ; and further west, in Szechuan, the prototype of the small- 
leaved rose (R. Roxburghii) is one of the most common wayside 
shrubs. 
Our reproductions are by permission of the Arnold Arboretum. 
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£3,465 FOR A SHORTHORN BULL. 


F the results of the sale of Aberdeenshire shorthorns at Upper- 
mill and Tillycairn stood alone they would not afford justifica- 
tion for a belief in the revival in the cattle trade, but accompanied, 
as they are by much improved results in other sales of dairy 
cattle, they must be taken by the least sanguine as a herald of 
better times. The great event of the sale at Uppermill was 
the price obtained for the shorthorn bull calf, Obligation. He was 
sold to Mr. Matthew Marshall of Stranraer for 3,300 guineas. Nor 
was it his breed alone that justified the price, though he is sired by 
Millhills Clarion (174123) out of Orange Blossom soth, by Collynie 
Chief (114765), and there could hardly be a better pedigree. At the 
preliminary look round before the sale, however, he became a great 
favourite owing to his colour and shape. There were some who con- 
sidered him the best bull brought forward at the Aberdeen autumn 
sales for many years. That he started at 1,000 guineas was proof 
that he was reckoned to make a high price. After a short and spirited 
struggle he was, as nas been said, sold to Mr. Marshall of Stranraer. 
Another young bull which was the centre of a great struggle was 
Collynie Golden Acre, a dark roan by Millhills Bullion. Breeders 
and exporters fought for him, but the exporter Mr. R. L. P. Duncan 
of Pitpointie carried him off at 1,000 guineas, the runner-up being Mr. 
Connacher, for the King. The total made for the Collynie bull calves 
was £5,288 17s., showing an average of £251 17s. for the twenty-one 
entries. At Uppermill the total amount was £3,487 18s., and the average 
£443 2s., the highest since the war. 


FOR THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


At Tillycairn one of the keenest struggles took place for the nine 
months’ old bull, Collynie Carnival. It was a fight between father 
and son, or, at any rate, between Stoke Climsland, the Home Farm of 
the Prince of Wales, and the King’s farm at Windsor. Youth will be 
served and the young bull ultimately went to Mr. Annand, acting for the 
Prince of Wales, the price being 1,150 guineas. He will be a notable 
addition even to the collection of splendid beef shorthorns already 
established at the Home Farm of the Duchy of Cornwall. 

When we read about the purchase by the Prince of Wales of the 
highest class of pedigree shorthorns for his Home Farm at Stoke 
Climsland, we are 
reminded that the 
stock produced at 
this establishment 
have an_ excellent 
outlet at the ranch 
of the Prince of 
Wales in Canada. 
We show a pleas- 
ant illustration of 
Ciametand 
Broadhooks, 
disposed of there 
at his recent sale. 
“The First Annual 
Sale of Shorthorn 
Cattle, Hampshire 
and Shropshire 
Rams, The Pro- 
perty of H.R.H. 
The Prince of 
Wales, at the E.P. 
Ranch, Pekiska, 
Alberta,”’ took place 
on Wednesday, 
October Ist, 1924. 
As this becomes, 
therefore, a_ red- 
letter day in the 
history of the 
Prince of Wales 
as an agriculturist, 
we have copied the 
citle of the cata- 
logue. An _san- 
nouncement is 

made that it is 





CLIMSLAND BROADHOOKS, SOLD AT THE FIRST ANNUAL SALE OF LIVE STOCK 
FROM THE PRINCE’S RANCH. 


hoped to establish a public auction sale of the produce of the herds and 
flocks from the E.P. Ranch each year, and it is promised that the animals 
offered will represent some of the best blood lines of the breeds. 


GOOD PRICES FOR DAIRY CATTLE 


In interpreting the meaning of these occurrences, it should not 
be left out of mind that for good dairy stock the prices obtained recently 
have been very satisfactory indeed. At Stony Stratford, Bucks, last 
week the celebrated herd of Mr. J. L. Shirley was sold by John Thornton 
and Co. There were fifty-eight cows put up and for them the average 
obtained, a very large one for non-pedigree cattle, was of £50 8s.,while two 
cows, London Dairy Show winners, made 100 guineas each. Charming 
Lass was bought by Mr. E. Ezra, Partridge Green, Sussex, and Pretty 
Maid the Second by Mr. C. Ross Fielding, Stone, Staffordshire. 


A NOTABLE FRIESIAN SALE. 


Mrs. Putnam’s well known herd of Friesians was sold by J. 
Thornton and Co. last week. The herd numbered forty-six head and 
made a total of £8,753, or an average of £190 6s. One of the cows, of 
which we give an illustration, brought 1,500 guineas, paid by Mr. B. 
Parkinson, Creskeld Hall, Arthington, near Leeds. Her name is Haydon 
Favourite, and she is of pure imported blood. A South African cow, 
Haydon Rensche, was bought for 1,050 guineas by Mr. Robert Wallace 
of Knebworth, Herts, who was acting for Mr. H. M. Martineau, 
Holyport, Berkshire. One of the bulls was sold for 340 guineas. At 
bottom these prices are governed by the condition of the dairy industry 
and they are important as showing that a revival is going on in this 
department of British agriculture. 


PROOF OF REVIVING DAIRY PROSPERITY. 


Thus it becomes apparent that there is a good revival in every 
department of dairy stock. First of all we have a notable increase 
of values in the pedigree herds, which are the natural reservoirs from 
which the best cattle are drawn. Next comes an equally striking 
revival of prices in the class of cows which do not carry any pedigree, 
but are judged by their value as milking stock. It is seen that £50 is 
readily paid for a good milker without looking into her ancestry, and 
that if she has the further qualification of good breeding, £100 is not 
grudged. Finally, 
there is the record 
of the Friesians, 
which are some- 
times called milk- 
ing machines. 


THE VALUE OF 
WHITE CLOVER. 


An Australian 
agriculturist said, in 
an interview with 
the present writer, 
that the great mis- 
take made by the 
farmers of England 
is that of venturing 
everything upon 
corn crops, which 
could be grown 
better in other parts 
of the world, and 
neglecting their pas- 
tures which are the 
best in the world 
for feeding cattle 
and producing milk, 
butter and cheese. 
He said that the 
folly of it lay in 
buying these 
products from 
abroad when they 
could. -so __ profi- 
tably be produced 
at home. ‘There 
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is at least some truth in this. The moisture and temperature of 
the climate are particularly favourable to the cultivation of pasture, 
and there are many farms on which this is demonstrated by hard facts. 
On the other hand, there are too many pastures neglected and expected 
to give their annual crops with very little manuring or cultivation. 
Basic slag, though employed far more than it was fifteen or twenty 
years ago, could be utilised more than is the case. It is the best stimu- 
lant to the growth of wild white clover, the subiect of an excellent 
monograph written by Miss Adela Gwendolyn Erith, Lecturer in 
Agricultural Botany at University College, Reading, and published by 
Duckworth and Co. The usefulness of wild white clover has been 
known since the day of Gervase Markham, who in his “ Inrichment 
of the Weald of Kent ” (1631) 
asserts that land which has 
been marled and manured will 





carry two crops of wheat, 
after which it should be left 


to rest five or six years, “all 
which time it will beare a very 
good and sweet pasture, well set 
with a white Clover, or three- 
leaved grasse, most batning and 
profitable, both for Sheepe and 
Bullockes.”” From his time 
onwards nearly every agricul- 
tural writer expresses surprise 
that white clover springs up 
almost anywhere if the land be 
stirred. It comes up in North 
America wherever land is cleared 
of timber. Webb and Coleman 
observed, “‘ It is a curious fact, 
and one not easily explained, 
that whenever a moor or barren 
heath is manured or turned up 
with the spade or plough, instead 
of producing next season its 
former coarse grass or heath, 
the white clover uniformly 
appears in their place.” Fol- 
lowing the plough, basic slag 
will produce white clover, so 
will ashes and lime, and as long 
as it can be kept flourishing, the white clover enriches the soil, so 
that if it be ploughed up, a good crop of wheat may be taken without 
the use of any other manure. Whether the seeds lie dormant is a 
curious question, which is rendered the more difficult to answer as 
the barren commons near Buxton in Derbyshire when limed will pro- 
duce the plant. It behoves every farmer, therefore, to study white 
clover, and for that purpose he will find all the material needed in 
Miss Erith’s book. 


OBLIGATION, THE. ELEVEN 





COUNTRY 


COLLYNIE CARNIVAL, EOUGHT FOR THE PRINCE OF WALES FOR 1,150 GUINEAS, AND COLLYNIE GOLDEN ACRE, BOUGHT FOR 
1,000 GUINEAS. 





CALF SOLD FOR 3,300 GUINFAS. 





LIFE 


THE DAIRY SHOW. 

Although the Dairy Show opened on ‘Tuesday in dull, rainy 
weather, this fact did not perceptibly affect the numbers of visitors 
who, if they did not arrive the night before, thronged London in the 
morning. Of all the agricultural shows, that of the dairy is the most 
popular, because it affects the largest portion of the public. Every- 
one consumes milk and other dairy products and is personally interested 
in their quality and purity, but only a section is able to buy horses and 
keep pedigree livestock. ‘That is the chief reason, we imagine, why 
the Dairy Show is a very expanding organisation. At Islington this 
week an opportunity has been afforded of seeing, not only the best 
dairy animals, but also the yields made by the best and the actual 
manufacture of butter, cheese 
and other dairy products. In 
fact, they are afforded oppor- 
tunities to taste and to try 
many of the goods that come 
from the dairy and so ascertain 


what they consider the most 
suitable for use. Nor 1s it 
only the living creatures and 


the food we obtain from them 
that can be inspected, but on 
exhibition this week there 1s an 
extraordinar 1; large and good 
collection of the most modern 
appliances. Although it is called 
a dairy show, it is also a place 
much favoured by bacon curers 
and other manipulators of the 
material supplied by the 
pig. It is a pig show as well as 
a dairy show. ‘The poultry it 
brings together is of very wide 
interest, as in these days men 
and women in all ranks of 
society find either a hobby to 
amuse them or a business to 
follow in the keeping of poultry 
and the sale of eggs and chickens. 
Closely allied to these are 
pigeons and other small deer 
of the farmyard. ‘The Agricul- 
tural Hall at Islington became for the week a storehouse or museum of 
all that is interesting in connection, direct or indirect, with dairy farming. 
THE AGRICULTURAL WAGES BOARD. 

All engaged in agriculture will scan with a vigilant eye the appoint- 

ments made on the Agricultural Wages Board. ‘Those appointed by 


the Minister are Lord Kenyon (chairman), Mr. A. W. Ashby, Mr. C. 5. 
Orwin, Mr. J. Willmot, F.S.I., and Mrs. Wintringham. 
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HAYDON RENSCHE AND HAYDON FAVOURITE, SOLD FOR 1,050 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


A NEW BRITISH ANIMAL. 

To THE EpDITor. 
Sir,—In these crowded islands of ours it is 
not often that a new animal is discovered, 
particularly so as British animals are few now- 
adays as compared with those of other countries, 
all the larger ones having succumbed with the 
increase of population long ago. Others, 
such as the wild-cat, pine marten and polecat, 
will soon follow these into extinction, so that 
the discovery of a new species is of no little 
moment in the scientific age in which we live. 
The animal in question is a shrew, discovered 
in the isles of Scilly, off the coast of Cornwall, 
its discovery being made quite by accident 
during the past summer. Its finder, not knowing 
the rarity of his capture, fortunately sent it to 
London, where it came into the hands of Mr. 
M. A. Hinton, the greatest suthority on British 
rodents. He pronounced it not only to belong 
to a genus hitherto unknown in the British 
Isles, but to be a new species to science which 
has been given the scientific name of Crocidura 
cassiteridum. ‘The Crocidura or white-toothed 
shrews are represented by two species closely 
allied to this new one on the Continent, the 
one found in Belgium, France and Germany, 
and the other in Southern Europe. Another 
species, more remote, is found spreading east- 
ward from the Channel Islands into Brittany. 
It is pointed out that the most curious thing 
about the discovery of this species is that 
none of the genus of white-toothed shrews are 
found in fossils in Great Britain from the 
Pleistocene and late Pliocene deposits, pointing 
to the fact that these shrews reached Western 
Europe from Asia or Africa after Great 
Britain became separated from the Continent. 
How this new species of the genus came 
to be in the Isles of Scilly is therefore a 
puzzle for zoologists to elucidate-—H. W. 
ROBINSON. 


THE GANNETS OF GRASSHOLM. 
To THE Epiror. 
S1r,—I was very much interested in the article 
which appeared in Country Lirr, October 4th 
issue. Mr. Morrey Salmon. states in his 
article on page 502: ‘‘ The last reports of the 
status of the gannets on Grassholm had been 
at most 300 pairs, and though this estimate 
was made ten years before, no larger figure 


had ever been given in the history of the colony.” 
I visited Grassholm on May 3oth, 1922, and, 
as I stated in an article in the Oologists’ Record 
of December, 1923, I estimated, putting it 
at a low figure, that there must have been 
at least eighteen hundred to one thousand 
pairs of gannets breeding, and the total number 
of gannets on the island I estimated at about 
three thousand.— Vivian Hewitt (Captain). 
[We sent Captain Hewitt’s letter, with 
the article referred to by him, to Mr. Morrey 
Salmon, who replies: ‘“‘ For the greater part 
of my information regarding the gannets 
on Grassholm up to ten years ago I am indebted 
to Mr. Morley H. Neale of Cardiff, who I 
know well, son of the late Mr. J. J. Neale, 
mentioned in Captain Hewitt’s article on 
page 74, who leased the island for a number 
of years prior to 1914-15. ‘Though I made 
the most exhaustive enquiries I could, I was 
unable to trace any published record of visits 
to Grassholm during the past ten years. Of 
course, had I known of Captain Hewitt’s 
article I would have referred to it, but it is 
very difficult to trace articles among the many 
publications having a private or semi-private 
circulation. No doubt the first considerable 
increase in the number of gannets took place 
during the war years, when possibly they 
were quite undisturbed, and it is to be hoped 
that the colony will continue to thrive, as it 
obviously has done since 1922 by comparison 
of Captain Hewitt’s figures with mine.’’—Enr.] 
THRESHING WITH THE FLAIL. 
To THE Eprror. 
S1r,—On page 529 of your issue dated October 
4th, a correspondent, Mr. Thomas Ratcliffe, 
writes about ‘‘ Threshing with the Flail,” 
and I thought, therefore, that it would be 
interesting for you to have a_ photograph 
which I took in 1913 in the city of Rothenburg, 
Bavaria, where threshing with the flail is done 
regularly by both men and women. As 
regards the hours of labour, I noted specially 
that these threshers worked from daybreak 
to dusk, with just a few breaks for meals. 
As they worked in the barn open on one side 
to the road the grouping occasionally made a 
very interesting and artistic picture which 
took one back, at a single stroke, some centuries. 
—Wmo. A. CLARK. 


TAWDRY AND ST. AUDRY. 
To THE EDITOR. 


Sir,—The date October 17th reminds me 
that this is the day kept by the English 
Church in honour of St. Etheldreda, Abbess 
of Ely. Upon it her remains were trans- 
lated from the simple nun’s cemetery to 
a splendid marble coffin within the church 
which she had founded, the church on the site 
of which the cathedral arose in later years. 
I wonder how many people remember that 
it is to this almost forgotten ‘“‘ black letter ’” 
saint that we owe a word in everyday use— 
“tawdry.”? St. Audry was the popular name 
for St. Etheldreda, and a famous Fair of St. 
Audry was held annually at Ely. Toys, cheap 
necklaces and gimcrack finery of all kinds were 
sold at the fair, and especially the showy St. 
Audry’s lace. Shakespeare writes in “ The 
Winter’s Tale ”’: 
“* Come, you promised me a tawdry lace, 
and a pair of sweet gloves.” 
A quaint old ballad also ran: 
““One time I gave thee a paper of pins, 
Another time a tawdry lace, 
And if thou wilt not grant me love, 
In truth I'll die before thy face.” 
In time the word “‘ tawdry ”’ came to be applied 
to any gaudy finery or glittering tinsel.— 
FEDDEN ‘TINDALL. 
NAME THIS FILLY. 
To THE EDITOR. 
Sir,—In connection with Sir Charles Hyde's 
note on naming a filly in Country LiFe, 
October 18th, suggestions are: Crossing Place, 
Running Water, Rippling Stream, Clamby 
(Clam being a local name for a rough pole 
bridge by a ford for foot passengers to use), or 
Shallows.—M. HaMLyn. 
SHOOTING FLYING. 
To THE EDITOR. 
Sir,—With reference to previous correspon- 
dence on the introduction of shooting flying, 
it is stated in your issue of October 11th that 
in the reign of Charles I no person shot flying. 
In ‘‘ Essays on Sport and Natural History,” 
by J. E. Harting, page 193, it is stated that 
Louis XIII was the first to introduce in France 
the art of shooting flying. Charles I ascended 
the throne in 1625 at the age of twenty-five, 
and Louis XIII in 1610 at the age of ten.— 
D. C. PHILLott, Lieut.-Colonel. 
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SPEED THE PLOUGH. 
To THE EDITOR. 

Sir,—I send you a photograph of what I think 
you will agree is a rare spectacle, namely, a 
donkey plough. The donkeys belong to a 
poultry farm, near Braintree in Essex, which 
grows its own corn for the stock to eat.— 
J. M. CLEMENT. 


HENS’ EGGS TASTING OF FOX. 
To THE EpiTor. 

S1r,—On a farm in Cumberland where a tame 
fox was confined in a wire netting enclosure, 
it was noticed that many of the hens’ eggs 
were so strongly impregnated with the foxy 
smell as to be quite uneatable. On watching 
this fox, it was seen that he pushed some of 
his food through the wide wire mesh and placed 
other pieces close to his side of the netting. 
The food all smelt strongly of fox. No doubt 
his intention was to tempt some unwary hen, 
after eating the food outside, to put her head 
through the netting to obtain that inside 
and then bite it off.—R. 


A POEM OF MONCKTON MILNES. 
To THE EpiTor. 
Sir,—In your Correspondence columns you 
print much of general interest. Can any of 
your readers send you or me a copy of a poem 
written by Mr. Monckton Milnes (afterwards 
Lord Houghton), read by me when a boy in 
Lloyd’s Weekly News more than fifty years 
ago, beginning : 
“Tl tell my heart’s best secret 

Where my bosom friend shall be, 

Not where hollyhocks are flaunting, 

But where violets scent the lea.” 


Some years ago I wrote to Lord Crewe (Lord 
Houghton’s son and heir), who, with character- 
istic courtesy, personally wrote me that he 
had not been able to find it among his late 
father’s papers —JAMES ELLIs. 
FRENCH CANADIAN “ HABITANTS.” 
To THE EDITOR. 

Sir,—It might interest your readers who do 
not know Canada to see how some old-world 
customs still exist in this new world. I took 
the enclosed photographs of an old French 
Canadian “‘ habitant ”’ up in the lovely Gatineau 
Valley. She lives in a log house, with the rest 
of the family, in true French patriarchal fashion, 
and possesses a small but prosperous farm and 
sufficient sheep to provide all the wool—rather 
harsh in texture and a creamy white in colour— 
which is carded and spun entirely at home, 
and from which they make every woollen 
garment that is needed by the family. The 
“ habitant ” is as old-fashioned in his methods 
of life to-day as in the period of the French 
‘“‘ intendants ”» who ruled Quebec, and they 
seem likely to remain so till the end of time, 
speaking a language that is an astounding blend 
of medieval French local patois, sprinkled 
with English that is totally incomprehensible 
till one has heard it frequently spoken.— 
EvELYN Bync oF VIMY. 
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A DONKEY PLOUGH IN ESSEX. 


CHAMOIS SHOOTING IN THE SWISS 
ALPS. 
To THE EDITOR. 
Sir,—The crack of the gun can be heard to-day 
in the Swiss Alps. Peasant and visitor are 





THE VICTOR AND THE SPOILS. 


taking advantage of the few days allowed each 
year by the authorities for the shooting of 





WHERE TIME HAS STOOD STILL IN CANADA. 


chamois. Hunting the chamois and chevreuil 
is good, if rough, sport, but the peasant farmer 
who will be found in the main with gun in 
hand in the higher altitudes, is thinking of 
good meat as well as good sport. The few 
visitors who enjoy the game probably hand 
over the kill to a peasant sportsman under 
promise of a haunch to be sent up to 
the hotel for a special dish. Hunting the 
chamois is a nerve-testing game, with hard 
climbing and perhaps rough sleeping. From 
a village headquarters on a lower spur the 
hunting party will climb up to the higher 
altitudes where the chamois are found, not 
lower than 5,oooft. ‘Though with a carbine 
a hit can be registered at 1,000yds., to 
blaze off at even a good mark a long way 
off is inadvisable. ‘The approach is part 
of the sport, and a careless shot might 
send the quarry tumbling over a_ precipice 
where even the rope recovery would be im- 
possible. ‘The game becomes sometimes a test 
of patience and restraint, a quality stalkers 
of the Highlands must develop. Should night 
fall on the mountain before the descent is 
commenced the hunter will put up at one of 
the simple cabanes, for mountain paths are 
treacherous in a failing light. At the cabane 
the fire is lighted and, if raw rations are 
carried, the cooking for the evening meal is 
accomplished. An oil lamp will provide 
illumination—if too cold to sit outside and 
yarn—and a plain bench the couch for the 
night. But these hardships are worth while 
if only for the twilight and dawn in the highe1 
altitudes. ‘The Swiss shooting grounds are 
rigorously delimited, and there are various 
ordinances which aim at the prevention of 
wholesale slaughter and consequent disappear- 
ance of the game altogether ; the sportsman 
must also have a gun and shooting permit. 
These are not expensive, and if the intending 
“gun” will put himself in the hands of a 
small party of Swiss he will find the sport 
cheap and troubleless. If a little risk is welcome 
as spice, “ shinning”? down a rope over an 
abyss when a shot beast topples out of sight 
will not be dismissed as meek. Indeed, the 
day holds many a minor thrill and occasionally 
a “‘ hair-raiset ’’ which gives zest to the rude 
hunt.—S. E. H. 


GOOSE. 
To THE Epiror. 
Sir,—From the breastbone of a goose eaten 
at Martinmas Eve (old style) it is possible 
to ascertain what the winter is likely to be. 
When picked, it must be held up to the light, 
and the white marks there discernible betoken 
snow, the darker ones frost and cold weather. 
It should also be remarked that the front part 
of the bone foretells the weather before Christ- 
mas, the hinder part the weather after Christmas. 
(Germany.) A legend says that St. Martin 
was tormented by a goose which he killed 
and ate. As he died from the repast, good 
Christians have ever since sacrificed the goose 
on the day of the saint. It is a popular saying 
that “‘ If you eat goose on Michaelmas Day, 
you will never want money all the year round.” 
It is said that Queen Elizabeth was at Tilbury 
dining on roast goose when news of the destruc- 
tion of the Spanish Armada was brought to 
her, when she exclaimed, “‘ Henceforth shall 
a goose commemorate this great victory.”— 


M. E. S. W. 











RECEDED by a series of negotia- 
tions with the tenants, one of the 
auctions recorded this week yielded a 
total of £75,000, and there are others 
which, while not showing any such 
substantial sum, have resulted in 
the sale of residential property at a fair price, 
and there are notifications, supported by de- 
tailed and priced lists, of private sales by a 
large number of agents again to-day, repre- 
senting, in the aggregate, a satisfactory turn- 
over. It is clear that the approach of the 
General Election has not made much difference 
to the volume of business, at any rate so far 
as private contracts are concerned. 
THE SALE OF GROSVENOR HOUSE. 
(GROSVENOR HOUSE, the property of 
the Duke of Westminster, has been sold 
by Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley to Lord 
Leverhulme. We understand that Lord Lever- 
hulme has no intention of making use of 
Grosvenor House as a residence for himself or 
for any member of his family, and we believe 
that he has not come to any decision as to what 
use will be made of it. This will not come as 
a surprise to many, regrettable though the 
passing of another great house may be. Prior 
to 1806 the house was the home of the Duke 
of Gloucester, whose name it bore, the brother 
to George III, the Grosvenors then living in 
their big house in Millbank. It soon became 
famous for the great collection of pictures 
that the first Earl Grosvenor and the first Duke 
of Westminster assembled, the former laying 
the foundation by his purchase of the Agar 
collection. ‘To house the pictures the fine 
gallery was built out behind by Thomas Cundy 
in 1826, the same architect being responsible, 
in 1842, for the screen and gates in Grosvenor 
Street. In the days of its glory the “‘ Grosvenor 
Gallery ”’ and the, still intact, collection at 
Bridgwater House formed the most consider- 
able body of pictures in the country at the 
beginning of last century, both being accessible 
on application. The former was remarkable 
for its Flemish and Italian pictures of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, together 
with a few famous English works, such as the 
“Blue Boy” and ‘‘ Mrs. Siddons.’”’ There 
are several charming Regency period rooms in 
the house, and the decoration of the galleries 
is an admirable example of eighteenth century 
Italian work. ‘The sale is no doubt the prelude 
to the demolition of the picturesque group of 
old houses at the corner of Park Lane and 
Grosvenor Street—one of which must surely 
have been the comfortable house inhabited by 
old Miss Crawley of ‘‘ Vanity Fair.” 


SALE OF BURGH HOUSE, HAMPST&AD. 


A BID of £4,750 was accepted for the Hamp- 
zi stead Heath freehold, Burgh House, at 
the auction, held at St. James’s Square, by 
Messrs. Hampton and Sons. ‘Tradition has 
it that the house was built in 1704 for the occu- 
pation of a Quaker family, and all the charac- 
teristics of the Queen Anne period have been 
retained. The property a few yards from the 
Pump Room, is a fine example of this period, 
and is supposed, at one time, to have been the 
residence of the physician to the Hampstead 
Wells, which in the early years of the eighteenth 
century were at the zenith of their popularity, 
and patronised by society. In the near vicinity, 
the * Kit-Kat ”’ Club held their meetings, at 
the Upper Flask Tavern. 

Other sales just arranged through the 
agency of Messrs. Hampton and Sons are of a 
Bexley freehold of 3} acres, called Elmington ; 
Wingates, about an acre at Maidenhead ; 
The Old Farmhouse, a residential property of 
6 acres at Oakley Green, Windsor ; Barnfield, 
Dunsfold, the replica of an old Sussex farm- 
house, with 26 acres; and, in conjunction 
with Messrs. David J. Chattell and Sons, of 
2 acres of building land at Bromley; and 
good houses with an acre or two at Sutton and 
High Barnet. 

NEWTON FERRERS FURNITURE. 

ONLY three of the lots of the Newton 

Ferrers estate failed to reach the reserves 
at the auction by Messrs. Norfolk and Pryor 
and Messrs. Button and Mutton. The 48 lots 
realised over £27,000, after eager competition, 
and the mansion is now being negotiated for. 
The two firms are to sell the contents of the 
mansion, including grand old English furniture, 
on December 2nd to 6th (inclusive). 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 


SUCCESSFUL AUCTIONS 


Commander T. Hatton has purchased 
the long lease of Denford Hill, Hungerford, 
a property on the Kennet, noted for its beau- 
tiful position. Messrs. Thake and Paginton, 
who negotiated the sale, have also disposed of 
Oakhurst, East Woodhay, 22 acres, to Mr. 
R. S. Corbett; The Hall, East Ilsley, to Mrs. 
K. Hughes; and other houses with land in 
the Newbury neighbourhood. 

Roundly £100,000 worth of small residential 
property, with some farms of a moderate size, 
and many small holdings, chiefly in Kent, are 
particularised in their latest list of sales effected 
by Messrs. Geering and Colyer. Sussex houses 
with a few acres are represented in the list. 

Hume Towers, Branksome Wood Road, 
until recently the Bournemouth residence 
of the late Sir William Earnshaw-Cooper, 
C.S.1., has been disposed of by Messrs. Hankin- 
son and Son, and will be developed by that 
firm, as a building estate. The mansion and 
gardens are in proximity to the new Meyrick 
Park golf course. 

The Chestnuts, Godmanchester, on the 
banks of the Ouse, is in the market, Messrs. 
Dilley, Theakston and Read, having reserved 
it at a bid of £2,900, acting for the executors. 
The Cumberland castellated house, Killhow, 
in the Vale of Ellen, near Wigton, with 13} 
acres, has been sold for £2,000. The late Mr. 
John Porter Foster, who was in business in 
London, laid out £36,000 in building the house 
in the Scots Baronial style. 


GARRICK’S LAWNS TO BE BUILT ON? 


"THE conversion, foreshadowed in the Estate 

Market page some time ago, of Garrick’s 
villa into flats is now complete. Fears are 
expressed that the riverside lawns adorned by 
his ‘‘ temple ”’ may be built on. 

Following the sale, announced in the 
Estate Market page of Country Lire of Sep- 
tember 6th, of Armscote House, Stratford- 
on-Avon, by Messrs. Duncan B. Gray and 
Partners and Messrs. Bosley and Harper, 
those firms have now sold the rest of the estate, 
including the old Tudor farmhouse. The sale 
of Armscote Manor, in the same locality, 
associated with George Fox, founder of the 
Society of Friends, having, as stated a week 
ago, been effected by Messrs. Wilson and Co., 
both the Armscote properties are out of the 
market. 

Rookwood, Reigate, and Volvens, a secluded 
and finely placed house south of Leith Hill, 
have changed hands through Messrs. Turner, 
Lord and Dowler. 

Messrs. Harrods, Limited, have post- 
poned their auction of Oakleigh, Ash, Farn- 
ham, from next Tuesday at their Estate Rooms, 
Brompton Road, until November 4th, and of 
Westwood, Leamington Spa, from next Wed- 
nesday (polling day) locally until November 
12th. 


MIDDLETON HALL AND MARESFIELD. 
MIDDLETON HALL and the 3,680 acres 


accompanying it may be divided into as 
many as 102 lots, unless Messrs. Thurgood, 
Martin and Eve, acting on behalf of Lord 
Middleton, dispose of the whole estate in its 
entirety before the auction, which is appointed 
for November 2oth at Birmingham. In that 
case the Hall and 170 acres, of which the tenant 
is Mr. Egbert D. de Hamel, will form Lot 1. 

The history of the estate is of great length, 
going back to Saxon times, and including 
interesting, amusing and melancholy incidents. 
The air of the Warwickshire border evidently 
sharpens the appetite, for when Queen Eliza- 
beth stayed there for a week we find that sixty- 
nine oxen, 128 sheep, 2,000 or more chicken, 
“and other food in proportion,” quantity not 
stated, were consumed. Structurally the Hall 
underwent great changes in the later part of the 
seventeenth and the beginning of the eighteenth 
centuries. Again last century improvements 
had to be made to make the Hall residentially 
suitable, and the moat was dried up. There 
is a remarkable and very ancient chapel on the 
estate, and a priest’s hiding. Some of the 
adjacent old buildings beside the mansion are 
of a rare charm. 

A large number of the lots of the outlying 
portion of the Maresfield Park estate, Sussex, 
have already been sold, by Messrs. John D. 
Wood and Co., and Messrs. Brackett and Sons, 
who are to sell 1,138 acres at Uckfield on Novem- 
ber 18th. How much may be still left for sale 
at that date seems somewhat uncertain if 


sales continue at the present accelerating rate, 
Certainly no more delightful small lots in 
the Ashdown Forest have been available for 
a long while. Illustrated particulars are ready. 

The price obtained for the freehold known 
as Maycot, Maybury, near Woking, was, we 
believe, £2,200, the sale before the date of the 
auction having been carried out by Messrs. 
Battam and Heywood, who have similarly dis- 
posed of No. 79, Upper Gloucester place. 
They have sold the freehold of Newlands, 
Tadworth, and the lease of Attanagh, Wey- 
bridge, and have purchased, for a client, 
Copwilliam Farm, Staplehurst. The firm 
has instructions to sell The Old House, Harrow, 
a seventeenth century residence by auction 
next month. 


SALOP SALES FOR £75,000. 


LORD BROWNLOW’S decision to put his. 

Myddle and Harmer Hill estates, Shrop- 
shire, into the market, through the agency of 
Messrs. Frank Lloyd and Sons, eventuated 
in a successful auction at Ellesmere, bringing 
the grand total to approximately £75,000. 
This property included a dozen farms, numer- 
ous small holdings, quarries, woodlands, 
licensed houses, and the estate yard and work- 
shops—all of which found purchasers. That 
historic property, the Castle Farm, which 
forms a link with Feudal times, has also changed 
hands. Many lots were bought before the 
auction by the tenants by private treaty. 
At the auction properties sold freely, average 
prices being as high as—for small holdings, £93 
per acre ; accommodation land, £120 an acre ; 
cottages, £180, and a small residence, £920. 
The quarries sold well, as did the woodlands. 

Lord Acton’s trustees’ instructions to 
Messrs. Curtis and Henson to let furnished, 
for a term of years, the Salop seat, Aldenham 
Park, near Bridgnorth, were announced in 
Country Lire recently. The Mount Street 
firm has sold Ashdown Place, 84 acres, a house 
in the midst of Ashdown Forest, close to the 
golf course; and Oakhill, and 7 acres at 
Hildenborough. 

Next Friday (October 31st) at St. Austell 
the old Georgian house known as Duporth, 
a little more than a mile from St. Austell, and 
having a long sea frontage and private fore- 
shore, with the home farm, and extending in 
all to 94 acres, will be sold by Messrs. Viner, 
Carew and Co., in conjunction with Messrs. 
Tresidder and Co. The house occupies a 
delightful situation, and there are a garage 
and stables and richly wooded grounds. 


WHITLEY ABBEY SOLD. 


WHITLEY ABBEY, near Coventry, has 
been sold, with 85 acres, for £8,200 by 
Mr. Edgar Whittindale and Messrs. Fisher and 
Co., at Coventry. It occupies the site granted 
in the twelfth century by the Earl of Chester 
to a Benedictine monastery. Roger de Tayleur 
received a grant of the estate in the reign of 
Edward I on condition of an annual payment 
of a halfpenny to the King. The Abbey was 
occupied by Charles I while he directed 
operations against the citizens who had sent 
him not to Coventry but from it. The Hood 
family acquired the property in the eighteenth 
century, and on being created a peer for his 
services at sea one of its famous members 
took as his title that of Viscount Hood of 
Whitley. Mr. Edward Petre purchased the 
property about sixty years ago, and its more 
recent history includes use as a temporary 
refuge for Belgians during the late war. 
Messrs. Nicholas announcz the sale of 
Orchard Dene, Bourne End, one of the most 
attractive riverside properties in the district. 
In the course of the last four or five weeks 
Messrs. Ewart, Wells and Co., have, they state, 
disposed of property on behalf of clients to 
the extent of nearly £100,000. They intro- 
duced the purchaser for the St. Audries estate, 
belonging to Lord St. Audries, in Somerset, of 
2,500 acres, acting with Messrs. Densham and 
Lambert ; and in conjunction with Messrs. 
Carter, Banks and Bennett, they have sold 
Kenward, Tonbridge, a residential estate of 
60 acres, together with the modern mansion ; 
Ardwell House, Wellington College, an oak- 
panelled residence on the East Berkshire golf 
course, with 8 acres; Redhurst, Cranleigh, 
commanding views of Leith Hill, with about 
15 acres; also Brackenwood, Iver Heath, a 
reproduction of an old English half-timbered 
house. ARBITER. 
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SHOOTING NOTES 


By Max Baker. 


HE enthusiasm of users of 16-bores and other variants 

from the standard calibre gives rather a false idea of 

their relative importance from the point of view of 

actual number in use. Those who write about guns 

naturally find more subject matter in the unusual than 
the ordinary, so again exaggerating the numerical importance 
of the minority. If the Nobel Company could see its way to 
supply a digest of their yearly sales the information would not 
only be of interest to sportsmen but of commercial value to 
themselves in that it would justify the price and other’ favours 
which are accorded to the standard article. In a very old note 
book, apparently in use some fourteen years ago, I find an 
entry comprising the kind of information which is referred to. 
It was confidential at the time, but presumably no longer so after 
the lapse of years. Our largest cartridge maker of that period 
apparently found that of all the paper-tube cases then made 
only 14 per cent. were other than 12-bore. This would give 
out of 10,000 cartridges 1,400 of the non-twelve category. Of 
these 1,400 nearly half, viz., 44 per cent., were 10-bores. Next 
came, not 20-bores, but .410’s, with a per cent. of 16. Third 
on the list were 20’s at 13 per cent., the rest being practically 
negligible. Reverting to the 1,400 cartridges, they comprised 
619 of 16-bore, 236 of the .410 size and 193 20-bores. Pin fires 
of all sizes represent 152 cartridges, the next place on the list 
offering a difficult guess, but it belongs to the 10-bore, whose 
total is 109. Then comes a big drop to 43 cartridges in 10,000 
for 28-bores, while the 14-bore accounts for 17 and the 24-bore 
for 15 cartridges. Whether in the interval the importance of 
fancy sizes has been increased or diminished would be difficult 
to conjecture. Certainly, the growing favour of the long or 
magnum 16-bore would be a serious factor, and the same in a 
less measure would be true of the 14-bore. Likewise, the immense 
increase of .410’s might well load the balance against the twelve. 
The 20-bore has, one would imagine, been pushed further down 
the list, largely because this size of cartridge constitutes an ever- 
present menace to the safety of 12-bore users, since when it 
gets accidentally mixed with the standard size and finds its 
way into the gun the conditions of a burst are more than 
half accomplished. Although an argument is frequently used 
in favour of smaller calibres to the effect that the 12-bore is 
nowadays under-charged for its size my own disjointed investi- 
gations are eloquent in suggesting that the apparently surplus 
space is most usefully filled with wadding. Trap-shooters, 
who of necessity study the efficiency of charge delivery more 
closely than game shooters, in many cases use the pigeon length 
of case in order to add correspondingly to the length of the wad 
column. The 12-bore is so firmly established on its pedestal 
that we like to know it might easily survive the ordeal of a clean 
slate. 


CHOOSING THE GUN-DOG (Contributed). 


Now that the shooting season is once more in full swing 
there must be many men who are reminded of an earlier intention 
to invest in a sound gun-dog, wondering perhaps what is the 
best way of setting about the business of laying out money 
wisely in this direction. Perhaps they know of some acquaint- 
ance who has been misled and induced to spend twenty or thirty 
pounds on a dog which has turned out useless in the shooting 
field. Such occurrences are by no means infrequent, and only 
too often it is the man who thinks he is a good judge of a dog 
who is led astray by a plausible and well worded advertisement. 
In the first place it is unwise to buy a dog unless the purchaser 
has every facility for seeing it at work under normal conditions. 
No dog can show its best work while on one or two days’ trial. 
To start with, the animal does not know his new master properly, 
which is essential before a satisfactory trial can begin. Give 
him a chance to settle down in his new surroundings first, even 
if it means keeping him for a week or more. Many of the dogs 
nowadays offered for sale are merely “ kennel-trained’’ and 
when seen at work on their own particular ground will do all 
that is asked of them. They can be put among loose rabbits 
in a pen, and will not chase them; are probably quite steady 
to shot, and to ali intents and purposes perfect at their work. 
But take one of them out for a day’s shooting, where birds 
fall fast, and put himontoarunner. Ifarabbit gets up suddenly 
the dog may lose his head and, failing to recognise one of his 
former “ associates,’’ will probably give chase, so that before 
being checked he may drive every bird off the particular piece 
of ground on which the shooting is taking place. If the dog is 
merely on trial he can be sent back immediately, but if he has 
been bought on the strength of an exhibition of a few tricks, 
such as remaining where he was told, or retrieving a rubber 
ball or stuffed rabbit, there is nothing to be done except make 
the best of a bad bargain, and try to sell him as a pet. A 
good plan when buying a dog for field work is to approach a 
gamekeeper who has: possibly one or two good ones for sale. 
These animals wil! have become used from earliest puppyhood 
to all the temptations of the canine race and, moreover, will 
have received at the gamekeeper’s hands just that degree of 
training which will stand them in good stead when they take 





their place in the shooting field. Sound advice would be never 
to buy a gun-dog until it is in its second season, by which time 
it will have learned from practical experience all that is required 
and to use the knowledge gained with the keeper. Before finally 
making one’s choice the intending buyer should see the dog 
tried with the gun away from its usual surroundings. He should 
not be satisfied with the return of a handkerchief thrown down 
or any of the other little tricks which can be performed in a 
drawing-room. Instead, the dog should be taken a walk round 
with the gun over rough ground and be got to retrieve a freshly 
shot bird, hare or rabbit. Some dogs will retrieve anything, 
including stuffed partridges or rabbits, but are useless when the 
carrying of warm flesh is demanded. Let the dog bring his 
prey right up to hand, and lay it on the ground in front of the 
handler without any help, the critic noting carefully whether 
he has a tender mouth or is inclined to lacerate the birds. Once 
these points are brought into focus on the occasion of a proper 
trial there is no reason for even the novice to shy at choosing 
his first gun-dog.—D. M. M. : 


SOME COMMENTS. 


The above note, which is published on its merits and as 
coming from a practical sportsman, is apparently a criticism 
of the system of dog training practised and promulgated by our 
contributor, Mr. R. Sharpe. Even so, whether the two points 
of view are in reality divergent is not certain. Mr. Sharpe 
advocates perfecting the ‘drawing-room ”’ or artificial part 
of a puppy’s training in order that the “ drill”’ of his future 
work may be mastered before the excitements of natural sport 
are allowed to intervene. Introduction to game comes in the 
next stage. Our correspondent’s advice to buyers would appear 
to suggest that the sportsman should not himself undertake 
the second stage, but only consider dogs in which it has been 
completed. Although the work done in the kennel paddock 
receives a number of unkind references there is no indication 
whether the trainer, be he keeper or specialist, may get his 
results in this way. If the question raised is whether keepers 
as a class are the best trainers, first the principal proposition 
needs proving and then we should want to know whether they 
could maintain the necessary supply of animals just entering 
their prime, their masters concurring. 

GAME REPORT FROM SUSSEX. 

A Sussex correspondent who previously wrote in very 
hopeful terms concerning the shooting season now in being 
writes in more moderate tone now that the harvest has been 
gathered and the available supply of birds revealed. Partridges 
are decidedly patchy, the heavy storms which marked the break 
of the drought period, particularly that of July 22nd having 
severely reduced the stock. Even wild pheasants must have 
succumbed to what was agreed to be the worst storm for years. 
The more or less continuous rain which has been a feature of 
the past summer has not detrimentally affected wild pheasants, 
and the same is true of hand-reared birds with the exception 
that they are slow in gaining their full plumage and odd ones 
are still dropping off from pneumonia. Partridges are in good 
condition and by all appearances free from disease, but as they 
have been far too wild for walking up, driving has been the 
rule. Food will only prove moderately plentiful, the rain having 
caused sprouting of the generous quantity of grain left on 
the stubbles, hence this source of supply will speedily cease. 
Acorns and beechmast are in fair quantity, this in pleasing con- 
trast to last year when there was practically nothing in the way of 
natural food. Foxes are plentiful, but conditions have not been 
favourable for cub hunting, typical dry autumn mornings when 
scent is good having been so few as seldom to occur when a visit 
is paid. Meanwhile the undergrowth remains very dense, but 
when the hounds do get a fair chance the hunting season 
should prove good. 


THE BEST SHOT-SIZE FOR SNIPE. 


In referring to the Remington selection of game loads I 
queried the choice of traditional No. 8 size for snipe and I have 
since sought confirmation from a shooter of quite exceptional 
skill who favours wild places. His dictum was No. 8 every 
time and all the while. He mentioned a friend whom he believed 
to have good claims to be the best snipe shot in the country 
who used nothing else. He regards the bird as the tenderest 
of our game species and, therefore, likely to succumb to this 
feeble pellet, even at long range. My consultant’s attitude 
struck me as mildly inconsistent with his favouring of No. 4 
shot for duck, in the shooting of which he has an excep- 
tional record of success over a long span of years. There the 
matter must remain, the controversy being as old as the use 
of scatter charges. Every man backs his favourite among 
the range of sizes on offer. For instance, a keeper advocate 
of No. 5 told me that as a young man he regularly shot snipe 
for the market, but even here found no cause to depart from 
the size which had proved deadly in the miscellaneous work of 
his calling. 
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THE STORY OF THE CESAREWITCH 


DEEDS OF SOME HIGH-CLASS 


NE way and another the Aga Khan insists on being 
in the racing news. For some time past his horses 
have won more money for him than any other owner’s 
horses. He has won two of the season’s five classic 
races, including the St. Leger in quite dramatic 

circumstances. He has a high-class two year old in Zionist, 
and the doings, this year, of the mares Teresina and Mumtaz 
Mahal have brought him nothing but renown. If the writer 
must deal with facts, therefore, the Aga Khan’s name is bound 
to keep cropping up. But while his luck has been envied in 
the past, and he has received the lion’s share of congratulations 
from time to time, matters were made rather different by the 
achievement of his three year old filly, Charley’s Mount, when 
last week she won the Cesarewitch at tootor. It was anamazing 
outcome to the chief long-distance handicap of the whole season, 
an event, too, which is notorious for the great volume of wagering 
associated with it. 

In the case of Charley’s Mount we have to remember that 
she has never been anywhere near the first class for one of her 
age and sex. Her trainer appears to have had much faith in 
her at one time that she would prove to be a fine natural stayer, 
but he may have been thinking of her in that capacity as a four 
year old. She won the Park Hill Stakes at Doncaster last month 
her only success in nine races prior to the Cesarewitch this year. 
Apparently she had a very poor opposition to beat in this Don- 
caster race, but she was all out to win by a head. As the weights 
for the Cesarewitch had been previously published she had to 
put up a Iolb. penalty, bringing her weight to 7st. 1olb., which 
is a considerable one for a three year old in this race. Indeed, 
if the records are searched it will be seen that very few three year 
olds have ever won under a weight in that region, I mean fillies 
in particular. As Charley’s Mount could not be regarded as 
a really good one her prospects were not very seriously esteemed. 
However, under 7st. 13lb., which included a r12lb. penalty for 
that Doncaster win, she ran fourth to Diapason and Brisl for 
the Newbury Autumn Cup, on which occasion also Norseman 
was third. 

The form suggested that she was improving. But then 
came a race at Nottingham of two miles, and, weighted at 7st. 1lb., 
she ran very badly behind Chapeau, who brought off a big surprise 
with such as Eastern Monarch, Brisl and Ceylonese beaten out 
of the first three. It was then that Charley’s Mount ceased 
to interest not only the public but her trainer. Yet he thought 
she might as well run, though, until the day before, she was 
without a jockey, when the apprentice jockey, Pryor, was 
engaged. It is the explanation at the outset of the starting price 
of 100 to 1, though in the circumstances I thought it was a 
surprisingly long one. I should have thought 66 to 1 would have 
been more appropriate to her candidature. 

As to the actual race, I daresay any good judges who happened 
to spend some time in the paddock at Newmarket before the 
horses left for the post will agree that on the whole they 
were a most mediocre-looking lot. There were exceptions, of 
course, but I am applying the observation in a general sense. 
Rose Prince one would name as an exception. He was the winner 
of the race a year ago, but there was no confidence in him now, 
because of his having given such erratic displays in his working 
gallops. After the race, in which he ran badly, they found 
that the muscles of his heart had been strained. The fact has 
ended his racing career. It is said that he will next season 
take up stud duties at the Egerton House Stud. 

Two other French-bred horses were there in Bolet Satan 
and Keror. The latter is the better known one. Both are 
chestnuts of commanding physique by the same sire, Nimbus. 
Oddly enough, I am quite certain that, while they are natural 
stayers, they both lack a turn of speed. Keror sweats a lot 
before his races, and he is far the more highly strung. Moreover, 
it is said that he is not sound in his wind. Bolet Satan, who 
only cost his present owner something like £860 in France, was 
destined to get right into the picture. 

Eastern Monarch is one that can be excused the general 
condemnation of the field. He is a big horse, but not lacking 
in quality, by Lemberg, who has not distinguished himself 
for getting stayers. Norseman, I am sure, does not get a Cesare- 
witch course ; Ceylonese, in the same ownership and same stable 
as Tishy, ran in Tishy-like fashion. This was too bad of a horse 
that twice has filled third place in this race, and was thought 
sure to win a Cesarewitch during his career in training. How 
to account for the way he has deliberately ‘‘ turned it up”’ is 
beyond all connected with him. Mr. Frank Curzon’s Bellman 
was backed with the utmost confidence, but in addition to being 
kicked at the post by Carbonaro he was struck in the eye by 
a flying piece of dirt. At one time he was hopelessly out of the 
race, but he came with such a great spurt at the finish as to carry 
him through a lot of tired horses into fourth place. 

Forseti is a good-looking French horse, by Negofol, and 
there could be no questioning the big hopes entertained of Lord 
Derby’s Spithead. For a long time he was broken down, but, 
having been patched up, he struck such form again as gave 
him a big chance. I can only assume that if he had been a 
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sound horse at the outset he would have been subjected to even 
more rigorous training which would have brought him right 
into the picture at the finish. As it was, he was just fading out 
of it at the crucial stage to finish fifth. 

I liked the look of Labadens, still another French-bred 
horse owned by the Majarajah of Rajpipla. A small boy could 
not get the best out of him, but he is a sure winner one day of a 
long distance race when a strong jockey can ride him. Saver- 
nake looks a stayer in make and shape. In the race he once 
looked like winning after Vionnet and Arcade had in turn promised 
to last it out. Then, just as Bolet Satan had taken the measure 
of Savernake, Charley’s Mount came out of the Dip full of stamina 
and running to out-stay both and win by a length. Savernake 
was a very fair third. There is nothing more to tell except that 
the public were astounded by such an unexpected result, though 
they had experienced the same thing two years before when 
Light Dragoon at 100 to 1, and ridden, oddly enough, by the 
same jockey, had won for Captain Forester. The winner is by 
Charles O’Malley, a grandson of St. Simon, from Sunny Ridge. 
She was bred by Sir John and Lady Fitzgerald, and sold as a 
yearling to the Aga Khan at public auction for 2,600 guineas. 

The meeting at Newmarket was deeply interesting to all 
attracted by high-class racing. For instance, there was the 
Middle Park Plate, that classic event for the season’s best two 
year olds. Such notables as Saucy Sue, Zionist, Diomedes, and 
one or two more that have impressed were not of the field, but 
instead we had Picaroon, of whose win of the Imperial Produce 
Stakes at Kempton Park I wrote so highly the previous week. 
Then there was his rival Manna, who had been second to him 
on the occasion referred to though conceding 6lb. Now they 
were meeting at level weights, and some folk imagined that the 
difference would enable Manna to turn the tables. Solario, 
who as the Sun Worship colt had made an excellent impression 
on the July Course, had admirers, if only because Sir John 
Rutherford’s colt is unquestionably a handsome fellow ; and Sir 
George Bullough was not without hopes of El Cacique, the 
Argentine bred Tracery colt. Oojah, who has been winning 
races for Sir E. Hulton, helped to make the field quite interesting. 
Yet public opinion was shown most emphatically by the fact 
of Picaroon being an odds on favourite. 

He had not necessarily got the race won at five furlongs, 
but the good horse is the one that stays and does what is wanted 
of him at the right place. It was so that Picaroon showed a 
fine burst of speed in the last furlong, which carried him on the 
head of affairs to win by a length and a half from Solario, who 
made up a lot of ground in the sixth furlong. Manna just secured 
third place from Oojah. I mention these details because it is 
quite possible the running will have a direct bearing on the classic 
races of next year. The winner is by Beppo from Ciceronetta, 
who was by Cicero from Silesia, the dam of that good mare 
My Dear. It is a race-winning pedigree. 

Saucy Sue made a big impression when, first time out, 
she won at Goodwood. Her second appearance in public was 
for the Bretby Stakes at Newmarket, and again she very much 
impressed, even though she had only one other filly to beat. 
That one, however, was Blanchisseuse, who, after all, is a winner 
and is thought to be better than the average of her age and sex. 
Saucy Sue, however, had her hopelessly beaten in the first fur- 
long of a six furlong race, and she came on alone to win, pulling 
up, by six lengths. The big filly may or may not be better than 
Picaroon. Being in different ownerships they are not likely to 
have been seriously tried, though just before Goodwood I believe 
it is a fact that she was galloped to be rather better than Picaroon. 
Anyhow she is a great galloper now, and, being by Swynford, 
and having plenty of size and scope for development she ought 
to be a high class three year old. Her hocks are a trifle rough- 
looking, but her general action could not be better. Lord 
Astor also has a charming filly in Miss Gadabout by Cylgad from 
Popingaol, the dam of Pogrom. This one in receipt of 14lb. 
defeated Margaritta and others for the Cheveley Park Stakes, 
another event for fillies only. I notice a marked likeness to 
Pogrom. Their dam, Popingaol, must be a most valuable brood 
mare. 

Another two year old to enhance his reputation was Zionist, 
belonging to the Aga Khan. This colt had won first time out 
at Newbury when in receipt of 14lb. from Oojah. He was taking 
on something rather bigger now for the Clearwell Stakes of five 
furlongs and 134yds. He had to give the sex allowance to Iron 
Mask, a noted winner among the.season’s juveniles, and as much 
as glb. to the Newbury winner, Warden of the Marches, in Lord 
Lonsdale’s colours. Again Zionist won by three lengths, and it 
is most probable that he is the best colt ever sired by Spearmint, 
not even excepting Spion Kop. He certainly has better forelegs 
than the general run of the sire’s progeny. Zionist, too, has a 
very fine head, and the bold, intelligent, big eye which almost 
invariably denotes the good and honest horse. This colt seems 
almost certain to make the right sort of three year old. Apart 
from the Cesarewitch I think the outstanding feature of the 
Second October Meeting was the running of the good class three 
year olds. 
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